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Robert C. Blaschke 


A Franco-African 


Cross-Cultural Clash 


French colonial policy and Administrators’ lack of knowledge of the 
prerequisites for leadership in the Sabu tribe of Central Africa led to 
a clash between clans. Mr. Blaschke, who knew of the bitterness which 
had been built up between the groups, found out what had led up to 
it and here tells the story. Most interesting of all is the way in which 
the puppet chief appointed by the administration sought to defy the 
traditions of his fathers and acquire the real chiefly power which was 


in the control of the land. 


THE sun stole quickly into the eastern 
sky on the 8th day of March 1958. 
Omar Gisa, chief of the canton of Sena, 
head of the kaasu clan of the Sabu tribe, 
sat astride his white Arabian stallion. 
He moved cautiously with warriors 
(armed with bows and poisoned arrows) 
out of the forest into the clearing sur- 
rounding the small village of Sogote. 

Simultaneously, almost as if it had 
been planned, the French administrative 
officer and a captain of the French police 
drove into the same clearing from the 
motor road. 

The strained look fell from the war- 
riors’ faces. The fingers which had been 
clutching their bows now relaxed. The 
tension-charged air was dispelled as the 
white and black leaders approached each 
other. The Africans, though momentarily 





Rev. Robert Blaschke has spent one 
term as a missionary with the Sudan 
Interior Mission in the Republic of Da- 
homey, West Africa. His formal study 
of anthropology includes the B.A. in 
anthropology from Wheaton College, 
and graduate study at the Kennedy 
School of Missions. He also has the 
B.D. from Gordon Divinity School. 


unhappy with the white man’s intrusion, 
somehow sénsed that this was a provi- 
dential meeting which had prevented 
much bloodshed. This feeling was con- 
firmed some months later when it was 
learned that Giba, the head of the nesa 
clan and chief of Sogote, had laid a 
trap which Omar Gisa, unknowingly, 
was about to spring. He had been about 
to call down upon himself and his men 
a barrage of poisoned arrows from the 
ring of Giba’s warriors who were con- 
cealed in the forest which surrounded 
the village. 


Sabu History 


In order to understand more fully the 
foregoing action, we must turn back the 
pages of Sabu history a bit. In Sena, 
during the days of preparation for this 
encounter, the most frequent answer to 
my question, “Why is the chief going 
to war?” was, “Giba and his people 
refuse to pay their taxes. Furthermore, 
they threatened that if Gisa and his son 
came to collect taxes, they would kill 
them!” It seemed strange to me that 
such a small group of people should rebel 
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against this French-empowered chief. In 
a sense, to refuse to pay taxes was a 
revolt against the French as well. I 
credited these people with more intel- 
ligence than to revolt against a modern- 
arms-supported power. 


Further investigation, however, gave 
me new insight into why Giba had 
revolted. It was revealed that (1) the 
Sena chief had added 100 francs to the 
tax money already stipulated by the 
French official, (2) Gisa was demanding 
from Giba in addition his due tribute 
in food, etc., (3) Giba was desirous of 
splitting the already small canton in two, 
himself becoming a chief of canton along 
with Gisa, and (4) Gisa had tried to 
appropriate the land belonging to Giba. 
As I suspected, the fourth reason proved 
to be the most important. 


A couple of months later a visit to 
Giba and his elders not only confirmed 
the truth of these four factors, but 
showed them to be quite secondary in 
light of the Sabu history that was to 
be unfolded to me. 

Giba and his elders declared that their 
clan, called nesa, belongs to the royal 
family of the former Kingdom of Nikki. 
This clan had migrated from Nikki to 
Sogote, becoming the first inhabitants in 
this area. Many years later (no one 
knew how long) some strangers, possibly 
of the Kyensa tribe, came to salute Giba 
(the name for the nesa clan chieftaincy) 
and asked him for a grant of land. The 
property surrounding what is now Sena 
was given to them. 

When troubles and difficulties arose 
_at Sena, those involved ‘were taken to 
Ciba for a judgment. Even after a suc- 
cessful elephant hunt all the meat was 
brought directly to Giba for distribution. 
All important events, traditions, and cer- 
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emonies either originated or were per- 
formed at the seat of authority, the Sabu 
capital of Sogote. 

Giba, realizing the inconvenience of 
the trek to Sogote for every little judg- 
ment, decided that he would inaugurate 
a chief in Sena. This chief would judge 
the minor cases. So, with much pomp, 
ceremony, and feasting, Giba named the 
first Sena chief. He was called Sena Gi 
of the gaasu clan. To impress me as to 
whose authority had priority, one of the 
elders inserted, “Until this day there have 
been seven Sena chiefs, but the number 
of Gibas there have been no one knows.” 


Arrival of the French 


Life among the Sabu continued in this 
manner until the French conquered them. 
The army installed an outpost consisting 
of several huts for an officer and several 
noncommissioned officers. The ruins may 
still be seen just north of Sogote. All 
liaison between the French and the Sabu 
tribe was directed through this center 
until the time when the grandfather of 
the present Sogote chief died. 

None of the eligible candidates for 
this vacant chieftaincy understood French 
at that time. Since the chief of Sena had 
attended French public school in his 
youth and was known to the French, 
they told him whom they had chosen 
and gave him the authority to name the 
chief so designated by the government. 
This was outrageous so far as the people 
and their customs were concerned. 

Orders to be carried out in Sabu 
country henceforth were issued by Gisa, 
a descendant of strangers in this land 
and a member of a socially inferior clan. 
From this time on the French used Gisa 
as a liaison. No longer was Giba the 
recognized authority as far as the French 
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were concerned. Gisa was not slow in 
recognizing the potential in this French- 
given power. He did not hesitate to 
exploit its possibilities. Though this action 
of the colonial power caused no imme- 
diate overt reaction, it had nevertheless 
sown seeds of discontent and rebellion 
in the hearts of Giba and the nesa clan. 

After nearly twenty-five ignominious 
years of the “head” paying tribute to 
the “tail,” the “man” serving the 
“woman,” and the superior groveling on 
the ground before the impetuous inferior 
(as the nesa clan regarded their relation- 
ship to the kaasu clan), this ripened 
ulcer of resentment burst forth into open 
rebellion. It just had been too much. 
This to which they had been subjected 
was criminal.! 

In retrospect, we wonder how the 
French could have blundered so badly. 
Yet this was the result of their regular 
colonial policy with regard to the status 


of chiefs. 


French Colonial Policy 
and the Chief 


The concept of Liberté, Egalité, Fra- 
ternité, which came out of the French 
Revolution, was applied not only to 
France but to her colonies as well. All 
the territories of the French Empire were 
considered one with the great “mother” 
soil, la France. The inhabitants in these 
far-off places were deemed full-fledged 
French citizens with all the inherent rights 
and privileges of the Frenchman born 
on French soil. 

It was the desire of the French to 


1The foregoing information was supplied 
by the present chief and the elders of Sogote. 
It was checked and confirmed, though some- 
times reluctantly, by several informants, young 
and old men in Sena. The facts are true, but 
the names of people have been changed. 
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develop an élite class, called les évolués, 
who would become the black Frenchmen 
through the acquisition of the French 
language and the assimilation of French 
culture. On the shoulders of les évolués 
would rest the privilege of carrying on 
and transmitting the great traditions of 
France to others in overseas territories. 
In fact, the French conceived the 
eventual annihilation of the indigenous 
culture. Mair points out: “The tendency 
of the French administration to think 
in terms of grand general schemes ap- 
plicable to a whole federation of colonies 
simultaneously militates equally against 
any recognition of local differences of 
culture.”? In fact, any power or custom 
that could not lose its identity through 
assimilation into the French culture was 
either destroyed or irreparably weakened. 


Implementation of French Policy 


In order to establish protectorates or- 
ganized and operated by direct adminis- 
tration, certain drastic steps were neces- 
sary. Thompson and Adloff noted that 
the first step was to dissolve the ethnic 
basis of political formations, and to set 
up a territorial type grouping. Deliberate 
or not, this had been done by both the 
French and English colonial powers as 
well as within the French territories 
themselves. For instance, the boundary 
line between Nigeria and Dahomey di- 
vides the Yoruba, the Fon, the Bariba, 
and the Busa. By the same token, these 
same tribes have been divided up within 
the French territorial system by the ad- 
ministrative organizational district called 
le cercle. 

The second step was to remove the 
paramount chiefs. In spite of the fact 


2L. P. Mair, Native Policies in Africa, 


London: Oxford University Press, 1937, p. 
209. 
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that a chief may have exploited his own 
people and lived like a medieval feudal 
lord, the chief was the symbol, the 
depository, the trustee, and in some 
places the semideity with whom resided 
the sacred traditions of the tribe, with 
the promise of their perpetuation.’ Re- 
gardless of the high honor inherent in 
the office of the paramount chief, Mair 
adds, “The idea of a native chief exer- 
cising any kind of independent initiative 
seems to be alien to the conception of 
most French colonial authorities.”4 


The removal of a paramount chief did 
not mean the replacement of that office 
with a European administrative post. 
Since it was still necessary to have direct 
contact with the people, the French in- 
stalled the “desirable” kind of chief. Mair 
enumerates the following qualifications 
for such a chief: “Literacy, ability in 
accounting, loyalty, assiduity in carrying 
out official orders.”5 These traits are 
strictly Western. Whether or not the 
puppet chief belonged to the indigenous 
royal family was immaterial. Quoting 
Mair again, we see that the French 
“...even set [a chief] in authority over 
alien people.” Whether he was capable 
of leadership within his own society was 
inconsequential. 

For all practical purposes, then, tradi- 
tionally speaking, the chiefs have lost 
all of their power, “...so that their 
function is reduced to that of a mouth- 
piece for orders emanating from out- 
side,...”? according to Mair. While it 


3 Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff, 
French West Africa, Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1957, pp. 204-213. 

4 Mair, op. cit., pp. 210-211. 

5 Ibid., p. 209. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. 
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is perhaps true that they do not have 
their former power, nevertheless they do 
have a job to do. A list of these func- 
tions, as gleaned from Thompson and 
Adloff’s volume, is as follows: (1) re- 
ligious prestige, (2) traditional revenues, 
such as tribute, etc., (3) collecting taxes, 
(4) recruiting laborers and soldiers, and 
(5) conciliating minor chiefs.8 In return 
for carrying out these responsibilities, the 
paramount chief is paid a small salary. 

In the light of what happened in 
Sogote, one would be inclined to agree 
with Thompson and Adloff’s evaluation 
of French policy when they say that by 
means of the “principle of the separa- 
tion of powers, the French have un- 
wittingly undermined what was tradi- 
tionally an undivided religious, economic, 
and political authority.” 


The African Custom 
of Land Tenure 


Lest we denounce the French too 
vehemently for following such antitradi- 
tionalist policy, we should consider the 
fourth reason previously stated for Giba’s 
revolt: “Gisa had tried to appropriate 
the land belonging to Giba.” For here 
we see that Gisa in full knowledge of 
native customs, “riding the horse” of 
white man’s power, chose to violate the 
traditions of his own people. The more 
one understands of the African ¢ustom 
of land tenure, the more audacious be- 
comes this act of his. 

Let us first of all recognize that, as 
E. W. Smith says, “... African society 
does not comprise the living only; the 
living and the dead compose a close 
interdependent community, and anything 
which disturbs the harmony between 


8 Thompson and Adloff, loc cit. 
9 Ibid., p. 24. 
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them is regarded as crime.” The African 
is repeatedly drawn back to this associa- 
tion. 

Since he realizes that his ancestral 
spirits ‘‘are regarded as the guardians of 
tribal morality,” he is very careful about 
“the land where their bodies lie buried 
and the forest which harbors their 
spirits,” for “African religion is rooted 
in the soil and bound to the parcel of 
ground hallowed by the presence of the 
dead.”!! 

It is here that the question of land 
ownership arises. T. O. Elias, quoting an 
African chief, says, “I conceive that land 
belongs to a vast family of which many 
are dead, few are living, and countless 
members yet unborn.”!2 Under this 
system, then, not even the living can 
claim land ownership. Elias continues 
that it was just this desire to preserve 
land for the requirements of this owning 
group, past, present, and future com- 
munity and family, that land has been 
held inalienable.!3 Obviously, then, no 
individual can hold land either. The in- 
dividual, by reason of his being a member 
of either a community, a kinship group 
of families, or a family, has certain rights 
on that land, but never the right of 
ownership. 

The chief is considered the trustee, 
the custodian, the representative of the 
tribe with respect to the land. Though 
he has the power to parcel out the land 


10E. W. Smith, The Golden Stool, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
1928, p. 191. 

11 Ibid., pp. 191, 202. 

12T. ©. Elias, Nigerian Land Law and 
Custom, second edition, London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul Ltd., 1953, p. 173. 

13 Ibid., p. 172. 
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with the consent of all the elders of the 
village, he is not the owner, and he can- 
not alienate the land, for reasons already 
stated. 

By reason of the fact that a chief holds 
sacred land in trusteeship, he becomes 
in this capacity a mediator responsible, 
both to the ancestor spirits and people 
alike, for the proper disposal of the 
land. One can understand then why, as 
Meek puts it, “the authority of chiefs, 
subchiefs, and heads of clans and families 
is bound up with the land.”!* An Akan 
proverb of the Gold Coast states it even 
more tersely: “All power lies in the 
land.”*45 

Perhaps it was this power that Gisa 
was after when he strove to bring Giba’s 
land, the nesa land, under his control. 
Traditionally, he knew that “... those 
who committed offenses against their 
kinsmen could be punished with moral, 
ritual, or...legal sanctions”; he also 
knew that being French-sponsored, as he 
was, Giba would not be able to take any 
retaliatory action against him. However, 
Giba did display his contempt for Gisa 
by refusing to pay his taxes and threaten- 
ing to kill anyone coming to collect them. 
This open defiance to Gisa’s authority 
and prestige brought him and his warriors 
into the clearing surrounding the small 
village of Sogote. But here he found 
himself frustrated by the power which 
had given him the initiative from the 
start — the white man. 


14C. K. Meek, Land Law and Custom in 
the Colonies, second edition, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1949, p. 10. 

15 Ibid. 

16 P, Brown, “Patterns of Authority in West 
Africa,” Africa, Vol. 21, No. 4 (October 
1951), p. 267. 








Adib Galdas (told to Davida Finney) 


Village Reborn 


This is the absorbing story of an Egyptian village which changed its way 
of life. In connection with a literacy campaign in the village came new 
hope, new ideas, and a new unity to carry these hopes and ideas into 
practice. The story is moving and simple, but its lessons are profound. 
Here was no mission- or government-engineered program of change forced 
upon a community, although a mission-sponsored literacy campaign was 
the spark which set the development off. Here was change coming from 
within, catalyzed by ideas from without. The most fundamental change 
was a spirit of love and harmony. 


Wuat is happening today in our village 
of Deir abu Hinnis has changed all my 
old habits of thinking and living. This 
is true also of all the men, women, and 
children living here. I do not mean that 
anyone visiting us will see great changes 
in the appearance of the village or in 
the way people live. Certainly there are 
some evidences of change, but Deir abu 
Hinnis still looks like a poor village. 
The great change is in the spirit of the 
people, and I find this change in myself, 
too. Before literacy came to us, I had 
always had a regular time to prepare for 
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ro Theological Seminary, he has served 
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Davida Finney, born in Egypt, has lived 
fifty-five years of her life in that land, 
both as a child and as a United Pres- 
byterian missionary. In 1953 she became 
leader of literacy work there. Village 
Reborn is reprinted from a booklet by 
that name published by the Committee 
on World Literacy and Christian Liter- 
ature, 156 5th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Copies of the booklet, as well as a 
filmstrip by the same title, are available 
from Lit-Lit. 


the Sunday morning service, the after- 
noon Sunday school, and for the evening 
services held on the six weekday nights. 
I visited the four hundred members of 
my church and, since we have no doctor 
in the village, I cared for the sick as well 
as I was able. Then there were duties 
assigned to me by our Middle East Pres- 
bytery. I even had time to read in periods 
of leisure. 


This settled pattern of life suddenly 
changed. I am now deeply involved in 
projects which are bringing about great 
changes in our village. Every day and at 
all hours I hear a knocking at the door 
and a voice saying, “I want to speak to 
Reverend Adib. It is urgent.” It is the 
spirit of urgency that has crept into my 
life and the life of the village which 
has changed our thinking and habits. 
Now I prepare my sermons before break- 
fast and as I walk through the streets 
of Deir abu Hinnis and of the large 
towns across the river, where I must go 
in order to carry out the new projects 
we have undertaken. This spirit of 
urgency is something new in my ex- 
perience, and it seems an extraordinary 
thing to me. I want to tell you about it, 
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VILLAGE REBORN 


and perhaps by telling you I shall under- 
stand better how events have come about 
and what directions all activities should 
take. It is the story of a whole village 
on the move, so that every villager finds 
himself thinking and planning in a way 
he did not dream of four years ago. 
The villagers, like me, are caught up in 
a movement they did not plan for and 
which keeps carrying us all forward step 
by step. 


The Village of Deir abu Hinnis 


Before I tell you about this movement, 
I must tell you a little about Deir abu 
Hinnis. It lies on the east bank of the 
Nile at the foot of the desert hills which 
here creep close to the river bank. It is 
an old “city of refuge” and its fifty-two 
hundred inhabitants are all Christian in 
faith. The reason it is called a “city of 
refuge” is because Christians in the third 
and fourth centuries A.D. took refuge 
here from the fierce persecutions of the 
Roman conquerors of Egypt. Today there 
are two churches in Deir abu Hinnis, 
the ancient and honored Coptic Church 
and the Coptic Evangelical Church 
(formerly a part of the United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A.), which was 
established here in 1870. My brother in 
Christ, the Coptic priest, is called Abuna 
Masaél. He, too, is caught up in this 
irresistible movement in the village, so 
that his church and mine work together 
in all that is taking place. 

This movement I am telling about 
began in the spring of 1956. It grew 
out of a literacy campaign begun in 
October 1955 by the Joint Literacy and 
Literature Committee of the Evangelical 
Church and the United Presbyterian 
Mission. When the Literacy Committee 
members came in answer to our invita- 
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tion to help us carry out a literacy 
campaign, they explained to us that they 
would stay if we would promise to ful- 
fill certain conditions. They said that 
they wanted very much to work with 
us, but that success would come only 
if we all obeyed certain basic agreements. 


Prerequisites to a Campaign 


I shall mention these conditions be- 
cause we villagers saw later that we 
would never have had a_ successful 
campaign if we had not obeyed them. 
These conditions were: first, that every 
member in the two churches must agree 
to share in the work of the campaign; 
second, that the village would ‘house the 
Committee members and the twelve 
employed staff members; third, that the 
two churches would produce literate men 
of standing and force of character to 
assume the responsibility for the campaign 
as soon as possible; and fourth, that all 
village feuds and quarrels must be healed 
before the campaign was begun. The 
first three conditions were easily met, 
but it took a full week to secure full and 
honest acceptance of the fourth condi- 
tion. There had always been tension and 
quarrels between the two churches and 
between families. When we realized that 
God could not be present with us in 
this new work if we quarreled, we finally 
made peace with one another. 


The Literacy Committee began work 
on the 11th of October. I shall not 
describe here all that happened in the 
literacy campaign during the next eight 
months, It is enough to say that by June 
of the next year eighteen hundred men, 
women, and children had learned to read. 
Six hundred of them had read the whole 
course of thirteen books, and many were 
reading other simple books. Hundreds 
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of men, women, and young boys and 
girls were enrolled in Bible-reading 
classes. It is fair to say that now, two 
years later, few of our villagers able to 
learn still remain to be taught. You can 
readily see how deeply indebted we feel 
to the Literacy Committee. 


A New Movement 


One month after the Literacy Com- 
mittee began work in October of 1955 
the first sign appeared of the new move- 
ment in our village which changed our 
habits of thinking and living. None of 
us recognized this sign of a new move- 
ment. About three hundred people were 
learning to read and write. Among this 
number was Sheikh’ Sabit, the leading 
elder in our church. One day Sheikh 
Sabit said that he wanted to buy a Jersey 
bull from the Agricultural Department 
of Assiut College. He had heard that if 
he had a Jersey bull, later on he would 
have much more milk out of which to 
make cheese and butter for cooking. 
These would sell for a good price. A 
month later he bought the bull for one 
hundred eighty dollars. 

The night the bull arrived at the river 
bank, standing upright in a little sail- 
boat, hundreds of villagers were down 
there to meet him. They had borrowed 
pressure lamps from here and there so 
that all could see him. When the bull 
stepped ashore everybody laughed and 
shouted and clapped their hands, and 
some fired guns to express joy. The bull 
was very much alarmed, but we finally 
quieted him and also the crowd. Then 
we moved as in a royal procession along 
the dike leading to the village and Sheikh 
Sabit’s house. This precious creature was 
finally called Shacklock in honor of Dr. 
Floyd Shacklock of the Committee on 
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World Literacy and Christian Literature 
who had visited us. As I write now, 
this bull has many offspring scattered 
over a considerable area of the country 
around us. I might add that when the 
mayor of our neighboring village, Deir 
el Barsha, heard about Shacklock he also 
bought a Jersey bull and called him Rex, 
in honor of Dr. Frederick Rex. 


I have said that when Sheikh Sabit 
bought a Jersey bull the first sign ap- 
peared of a new movement in our vil- 
lage, and that none of us recognized this 
sign. You will understand what I mean 
as I tell you what happened next. In 
December the villagers began to buy 
Rhode Island Red chicks from the Col- 
lege Agricultural Department. We had 
read in one of the simple books brought 
us by the Literacy Committee that eggs 
produced by these chickens sold for a 
much higher price than the'eggs of our 
chickens. We bought several thousands 
of these chicks. One of our deacons 
later bought a hatchery to encourage 
this project and also to make some money 
for himself. It took him some time to 
make any profit because he could not 
believe what he read in one of our new 
books. It seemed fussy to him to keep 
an even temperature in the hatchery and 
he lost hundreds of eggs before he was 
persuaded to believe what the book said. 


In January I bought a Swiss goat from 
Assiut College for thirty dollars. I hoped 
the babies of the village would have 
better health if we had a good breed of 
goat. I, too, had to learn by experience. 
My goat eventually died because I did 
not realize that during the winter he 
must have something warm to lie on 
during the night. I let him sleep on a 
tiled floor and he caught a severe cold 
from which he could not recover. Since 
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then others have bought goats and suc- 
ceeded in caring for them better than I 
did. 


The Idea of a Cooperative 


One day in March, the subject of 
Cooperative Societies came up in con- 
versation with two of the Literacy Com- 
mittee members. They did not urge us to 
form a Cooperative Society under the 
Government Cooperative Department, 
but they planted the seed of the idea in 
our minds. The more I thought about the 
matter the more I became convinced that 
we should form a Society. It seemed to 
me that since we would reap great bene- 
fits from joining we must somehow raise 
the necessary funds. After weeks and 
even months of consultation with Abuna 
Masaél and village leaders, we decided 
to pay fifteen hundred dollars to buy 
three thousand shares from the Govern- 
ment Cooperative Department at Minia. 
This large town is the capital of Middle 
Egypt and about fifty miles north of 
Deir abu Hinnis. To raise such a large 
sum would not be easy, but if we paid 
this much we would be entitled to borrow 
enough money to undertake many village 
betterment projects. For every dollar we 
paid to the Cooperative Department we 
could borrow sixty dollars, and we were 
allowed twenty years in which to repay 
our borrowings. When these facts be- 
came clear to our villagers, it did not 
take long to raise the amount. 

Now, suddenly, the movement which 
first began when Sheikh Sabit bought 
Shacklock took on life and energy. The 
whole village was astir. Everybody was 
determined to buy a share in this new 
Society called ‘‘a cooperative.” Each share 
cost one dollar and a half. The rich 
bought many shares and the poor met in 
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family conclave to plan how to raise this 
sum between them. As many as three or 
four members of a family joined together 
to buy a share. Slowly there emerged a 
remarkable fact, although I was slow to 
see it. That they would benefit: greatly 
in material things was very important to 
everybody, but there was a much more 
important result from their joining the 
Society. Until this time there had been a 
sharp division between the rich and the 
poor. Only the rich had been able to 
buy farm machinery and sufficient sup- 
plies to make them richer and more 
comfortable. The poor had been regarded 
somewhat as serfs. Now suddenly all this 
was changed. Each member in the Co- 
operative Society had a vote, and each 
man was entitled to express his opinion 
freely. His standing was just as good as 
that of a rich man. Nothing I can say 
will do justice to what happened in our 
village at this moment in its long history. 
Everybody talked about what he wanted 
to do and to have, and about improving 
the standard of life in the village. Be- 
lieve me that at this moment of time our 
village was reborn. It was a miracle of 


God. 


By this time nearly two thousand peo- 
ple had learned to read. Since we had 
been able to learn, we now felt that we 
could do whatever we wanted to do. 
As time passed and we were all mixed 
together in working for new projects we 
learned another great truth. This truth 
was that success depended entirely on a 
spirit of unity among us. It was often 
very difficult indeed to achieve unity in 
a village which had been torn by active 
feuds only four years before. We have 
had to relearn this truth many times 
during the last three years. Finally we 
began to notice that when we failed 
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in what we wanted to do, it was because 
we were again quarreling. Now we thank 
God that we are beginning to understand 
this truth. We are learning that when we 
forgive one another and forget an injury 
we become conscious of God's Holy Spirit 
in our hearts and we receive His blessing 
on what we do. 


The First Results of Unity 


When we learned that if we wanted 
to succeed in any undertaking we must 
have the spirit of unity in our village, 
events began to move quickly. We found 
ourselves facing a new future. The old 
spirit of lethargy and hopelessness had 
disappeared. When a new project is 
proposed, men say, “Why not? It seems 
a good idea.” There still remained a good 
deal of confusion in our minds as to 
what we should undertake first. This 
drove me to think carefully. As I thought 
about the matter I decided that our first 
need was a revived church. There had 
been differences of opinion between 
members and between families in our 
church. I therefore set my heart on a 
united and dedicated church Session. 
With God's blessing we have achieved 
this goal. This was the first result of 
seeking peace and unity in our village. 


When I discussed the matter with our 
Session and asked the members what 
they thought we should do, they all 
agreed that our first duty was to set our 
own house in order. With a thankful 
heart, I asked them to plan where we 
should start. The result of their planning 
was that we set to work at once to repair 
and color-wash the church building and 
tower, to tile the floor, and to buy a 
church bell. Few people in Deir abu 
Hinnis possess watches, and our new 
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bell brought our congregation to services 
on time. 

Since glass is too expensive, we made 
wooden shutters for all the windows of 
the church in order to shut out the winds 
which are too hot in summer and too 
cold in winter. We repaired the room 
formerly used by our elementary girls’ 
school and equipped another room as a 
small clinic. 


Then we did an unheard-of thing. We 
built a church community room. In it 
we placed a newly bought church library, 
a ping-pong table, and provided seats by 
building a low mud platform around the 
walls of the room. This platform was 
long enough to seat more than a hundred 
people. In my eagerness to reduce the 
cost of this room, I split in two the iron 
beams I had brought from across the river 
to support the roof. On these beams we 
laid palm branches and fastened them 
to the beams. I had secured these palm 
branches from our well-to-do church 
members by announcing from the pulpit 
that we needed a camel-load from all of 
those who owned palm trees. Then I 
said that if any of these brothers forgot 
to send a load, I would myself go with 
a camel and remove ten branches from 
each tree. Needless to say, we secured 
all we needed! 


When we began to tie the branches to 
the beams I made the mistake of forget- 
ting how heavy these palm branches are. 
One day five men were plastering the 
walls with mud when suddenly many 
beams in the middle of the ceiling broke 
and threw great loads of palm branches 
all over the room. I was standing near 
a wall, and was terrified that some of 
the five men would be killed. When the 
dust subsided we found all five alive, for 
which we gave grateful thanks to God. 





———— 
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After this, I did not try to economize 
so severely! 

For years the Coptic Church had sup- 
ported a grade school for 150 boys. Now 
we reopened our little school for girls. 
Forty are enrolled and one of our village 
girls teaches them. Her salary is six dol- 
lars a month. Then we persuaded the 
family of a sixteen-year-old girl called 
Habasheya to allow her to go to the 
Swiss Mission Hospital at Aswan for a 
year's training in nursing. Habasheya had 
learned to read the year before in the 
literacy campaign. She did not read well 
enough to study books on nursing, but 
the hospital nurses helped her all they 
could. We shall always be deeply in- 
debted to the hospital for taking so much 
trouble in giving Habasheya some knowl- 
edge of how to care for minor ailments 
and injuries. She is now back in Deir 
abu Hinnis and will soon begin this work. 
Her salary will be eighteen dollars a 
month. 


Finances and Tithe 


The most important obligation the Ses- 
sion took on was to be responsible to 
raise the church budget. We have four 
hundred church members, and only thirty 
were contributing to the budget. 

Together we studied the church roll 
and decided that although two hundred 
of our members were too poor to con- 
tribute anything, the remaining two hun- 
dred members were able to pay. We 
agreed to adopt the principle of tithing. 
The Session then visited the two hundred 
members able to pay and helped each one 
to figure out his tithe. It is a profound 
relief to me to be spared the responsibility 
for the finances of the church. My salary 
is sixty dollars a month. The Session keeps 
out my tithe and pays me fifty-four 
dollars. Since the churches cannot afford 
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to pay so large a sum, I receive my 
salary partly in cash and partly in kind. 
This may be some wheat or dates or 
other necessities of life. From the cash 
I receive, I pay for our family living 
expenses and for the education of our 
six children. Perhaps this will give you 
an idea of how we manage in our vil- 
lage. It always astonishes me that our 
villagers can raise the sums we pay to 
the work of the Cooperative Society. 
That we do raise these sums indicates 
how greatly we value the opportunity 
to better our living conditions. 

What was more important than any- 
thing else was the new spirit in the two 
churches. New members began to join. 
Abuna Masaél and I had agreed that 
neither church would encroach on the 
membership of the other when accepting 
new members, so that our new mem- 
bers came from Protestant families. The 
Coptic Church as well as ours under- 
took new projects. It is no wonder that 
Abuna Masaél and I faced the new fu- 
ture in our village with growing courage 
and assurance. 


We Form Our Cooperative Society 
As soon as Abuna Masaél and I had 
sold three thousand shares and had fifteen 
hundred dollars in hand we decided that 
we must appoint a village Cooperative 
Society Committee. My brother in Christ 
and I, together with our church leaders, 
met one day to choose this Committee. 
Everybody recognized that this meeting 
was very important because we knew 
that neither church must have more vot- 
ing power than the other. When we met 
we agreed that the Committee should 
be made up of ten men. In the general 
discussion that followed, names were 
mentioned. Suddenly I noticed that five 
names had been proposed and accepted. 
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These five men were all Evangelicals 
and had been proposed by the Copts. 
At once the Evangelicals proposed five 
Coptic men. I had been appointed 
treasurer of the Society; now we made 
Abuna Masaél chairman of the important 
subcommittee of three who would check 
on the work of the other seven. Thus 
did God’s Holy Spirit help us in our 
first meeting together and bind us 
together in unity. 

After the election of that Cooperative 
Society Committee, events followed quick- 
ly. The invisible movement in our village 
was increasing in volume just as the river 
Nile does in July when the snows have 
melted in Abyssinia and sweep down the 
valley to fill the river bed to its brim. 
Everybody wanted to know what was 
going to happen. All had opinions as to 
what we should first undertake. Why 
delay so long in arranging details when 
there was so much to do? Now it was 
midsummer and the heat was very great. 
I very much wanted my summer holiday, 
but I knew that the treasurer of our 
Society must study the rules of the 
Government Cooperative Department 
and know how to manage every detail 
of the projects it wanted to undertake. 
This meant that I must cross the river 
innumerable times in small sailboats and 
then travel forty miles north to Minia 
by busses in order to consult with Co- 
operative officials there. I knew that we 
must win and hold the confidence of 
these men. Finally, after months of study 
and consultation, I understood the regula- 
tions and requirements of cooperatives. 
We then began to ask and to receive. 


Some Cooperative Projects 


We have undertaken six projects dur- 
ing the last two years and are in process 
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of undertaking several more. I want to 
tell you first about the six we have begun. 


The first request we made from the 
Minia headquarters was for good seeds. 
Our crops had not been as good as they 
should have been because we had not 
been able to buy new seeds. Last year 
our crops were much better and we sold 
them at a better price. We grow wheat 
and other grain, cotton, alfalfa, some 
vegetables, and dates. 


Recently I went to Cairo and bought 
two thousand sacks of cottonseed cakes. 
These cakes are used as fuel. The day 
after they arrived by mailboat we carried 
them to an open place in the village and 
sold them to the crowd of eager people 
waiting to buy them. We had already 
appointed two men to manage the sale. 
One of these men was one of our deacons 
called Abraham and the other was the 
son of another deacon called Thomas. 
For pay each of these two men received 
three cents for every sack sold. The two 
thousand sacks were sold in the course 
of the day. If a buyer could not afford 
to buy a whole sack, he bought one in 
behalf of others sharing it with him. 
Those too poor to pay the price of a 
sack at once were allowed two months 
to complete the payment. Since every- 
thing was done in plain view of all 
buyers, we had no arguments or trouble 
about what each man got and the price 
he paid. We sell sacks of seed and other 
commodities in the same way. 


We have always understood that it 
is important to improve the fertility of 
the soil, but now we have a much better 
understanding of what fertilizers to buy 
and exactly how to use them. Now we 
easily buy as large an amount as we need. 
The thousands of sacks of artificial fer- 
tilizers we buy are sold in the same way 
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that we sell cottonseed cakes and other 
commodities. 


The Boat Landing Strip 


The bank of the Nile river belongs to 
the Government under the Ministry of 
the Interior. Each village rents a strip of 
river bank for the anchorage of its own 
boats and for the landing of boats from 
other villages. The fee charged by the 
Ministry of the Interior for renting this 
strip of land is moderate. The traffic 
across the river is always heavy. Farmers 
must transport their produce in order to 
sell in the big towns on the western side 
of the river. We have no post office, so 
anyone wanting to send a money order 
or to register a letter must cross the 
river. Boys who have finished at the 
Coptic Church School must cross the 
river in order to attend the high school 
at Mellawi. If a man wants to cash a 
check, he must cross the river to a bank. 
Farm implements and machinery, pumps 
for irrigation, house furnishings, cloth 
for making clothes, newspapers, and 
almost everything needed in everyday liv- 
ing, can be bought only across the river. 
As a result there is a steady stream of 
people crossing the river each day. 

Until last year two well-to-do men in 
our village rented this landing strip of 
river bank from the Government. They 
were in a position then to charge any fee 
they liked. The legal rate for our landing 
strip is seven hundred dollars a year. 
These men charged our village three 
thousand dollars and our three neighbor- 
ing villages which used our landing strip 
nine hundred and twenty-three dollars. 
They charged each person embarking in 
a boat one and a half to three cents. 
The charge for the transport of a water 
buffalo or a cow was fifteen cents and 
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for a camel thirty cents. For produce 
they charged fifteen cents for each ardeb 
of grain (about five and a half bushels) 
and twelve cents for an ardeb of cotton. 
The owner of the boat transporting these 
things collected this money and then paid 
it to the two men renting the landing 
strip. If he objected to the high rates, 
these two men would not allow his boat 
to land. 


The result was that these two men 
collected nearly four thousand dollars 
each year. Well-to-do people did not 
mind paying these charges, but the poor 
found it a heavy burden. Each time they 
paid these men they had that much less 
with which to feed their families. I felt 
strongly that these two men must be 
persuaded to give up the profit they made 
each year and agree to let our village 
Cooperative rent the landing strip. 

It took me months to persuade them. 
I cannot begin to tell you all the argu- 
ments and even threats I used. In the 
end they gave in because they began to 
be afraid of the strong village sentiment 
against them. In this story of the landing 
strip you see how quickly our village was 
learning to be democratic. Each man 
was growing into a self-respecting and 
responsible individual. 

Last month our Cooperative bought 
a motor launch for fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. We are collecting this sum of money 
from our village and the neighboring 
villages which use our landing strip. I 
think no other village in Egypt has bought 
a motor launch, and we are very pleased 
with ourselves. We charge a very low 
fee for transporting people, animals, and 
merchandise, but even so we shall soon 
repay ourselves for the price of the 
launch. Then we shall deposit our sav- 
ings in our Cooperative. 
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Loans from the 
Cooperative Department 


In order to carry out these projects 
we have needed large sums of money. 
We borrow what we need from the 
Cooperative Headquarters at Cairo. As 
treasurer of our Cooperative I have had 
to travel to Cairo many times. To keep 
an accurate account of what we spend 
takes a great deal of time. In order to 
preserve confidence and trust I insist 
that my account book is available to any 
man who wants to review it. For my 
endless trips to Cairo and Minia and 
the large towns across the river where 
we buy what we need I receive nothing 
except my travel by boat and train. My 
relatives in Cairo relieve me of living 
expenses while I am there. 

Another great financial help the Co- 
operative Department gives us is to handle 
the sale of what we produce. It is able 
to do so at a better price than we simple 
villagers can get. For instance, it sells 
a bale of cotton for six dollars more than 
the price we would be able to command. 
It has promised to open a loaning bank 
in Deir abu Hinnis in the near future. 
This will be a great help to us, and also 
it will make my work as treasurer much 
easier. 


New Projects We Are Beginning 


In what I have just written I told you 
about the six projects we have already 
undertaken and of the financial help we 
receive from the Cooperative Headquar- 
ters at Cairo. I now want to tell you 
about six other projects we are already 
beginning to undertake, and also the two 
projects we hope to begin later on. 

For months we have talked endlessly 
about buying a pump big enough to 
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irrigate hundreds of acres lying near our 
village. The acres we cultivate now are 
not enough to improve our standard of 
living. Over the years several well-to-do 
individuals have bought nineteen pumps 
which supply us water for the land we 
cultivate. These pumps are small because 
no one has had enough money to buy a 
big one. Yet to the north, east, and south 
of our village lie thousands of acres of 
uncultivated land, most of it desert. These 
acres only need water to become fertile 
land, The price of one acre of desert land 
is fifteen dollars. Even the very poor 
can somehow manage to find enough 
money to buy at least a part of a acre. 

From the day we sold three thousand 
shares in the Cooperative I began to read 
all I could find about big pumps. This 
spring we chose our big pump and came 
to an agreement over its purchase with 
the Cooperative officials. If is a German 
pump costing twelve thousand dollars. 
It is capable of irrigating thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty acres. We have already 
chosen the land we want to buy. Eight 
hundred and fifty acres are fallow ground 
and five hundred acres are desert land 
lying at the foot of the hills to the east 
of us. It will take ten years to change 
these five hundred acres into rich soil. 
We shall be able, however, to grow some 
hardy plants even during the first year 
of cultivation. 


In addition to buying the pump, we 
are borrowing eighteen thousand dollars 
for its installation and upkeep. We plan 
to hire an experienced mechanic to run 
the pump because we know that none 
of us understand machinery. Then there 
are all the irrigation ditches to dig and 
control. We must build a suitable shed 
for the pump and hire someone to guard 
it night and day. We know that this 
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project is a very ambitious one, but we 
also know that we intend to make it 
work, 

This pump will solve another difficulty 
for us. The Department of the Interior 
long ago fixed the rate a man must pay 
to have irrigation water run on his fields. 
This rate is six dollars for each acre. 
Since a man grows two crops on an acre, 
he pays twelve dollars a year for each 
acre. Our pumps are privately owned and 
we have been charged eighteen dollars for 
each acre. This means that our farmers 
have had to pay thirty-six dollars a year 
to irrigate one acre instead of twelve 
dollars. As soon as we install the big 
pump under our Cooperative, everybody 
will pay only the legal rate. This will 
be a financial relief for all. 

You may be wondering how we have 
been able to persuade the men who 
owned the nineteen pumps to give them 
up and use their little gas engines for 
some other purpose. Again it has taken 
public opinion to win the victory. My 
life has often been threatened, but God 
has helped us to preserve the peace. 


Home Industries 


Some time ago we asked the Cooper- 
ative Headquarters to send us two experts 
to train our villagers in weaving and in 
the preserving of fruit. These experts 
have been promised and will come to us 
during this year. The Cooperative Head- 
quarters have told us that it will buy 
all the small prayer rugs we can make, 
since there are never enough of these 
in the market. We intend to make these 
before we make large rugs for the public 
market. Last year a prominent lawyer 
and his wife came to visit us. They own 
a carpet-making factory in a large town 
south of us. This man offered to send 
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one of his expert weavers to help us 
when we begin this project. Such kindly 


interest and generous help encourage us 
greatly. 


In regard to the preserving of fruit 
there is much we can do. It is always 
hard for us to sell fresh fruit quickly 
enough to avoid losing a part of it by 
spoiling. If we preserve what cannot 
quickly be sold, we will be able to make 
some profit. 


It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
care for the supplies we handle. When 
Cooperative officials come to visit us we 
need a room large enough to accom- 
modate them and our own members. 
Some time ago we secured the agreement 
of the Cooperative Headquarters to loan 
us sufficient money to put up a building 
of two or three rooms for these purposes. 
Sheikh Sabit has given us a piece of land 
near the river bank. When this building 
goes up, all the business involved in car- 
rying out our plans will be much more 
easily handled. We expect to begin to 
build in the near future. 


The Cooperative officials have already 
agreed to loan us enough money to build 
a small post office room which will contain 
a telephone booth. At present we send 
one of our villagers across the river every 
day to get our mail in a village called 
Roda. This villager is a very simple man 
and we are always nervous for fear he 
will lose some of our letters and news- 
papers. It will be a great relief when 
we have mail delivered daily by some 
Government-appointed employee. To have 
a public telephone will be a great help 
to all. Until now the mayor is the only 
person in Deir abu Hinnis who has a 
telephone. We dislike to bother him at 
all hours when an emergency arises, es- 
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pecially at night. This is not a big project, 
but it is a necessary one. 

Another small project is to build a 
room as a gas depot. We use gasoline 
for many things. It is fuel for our small 
pressure cooking stoves and for our lamps. 
All our machinery is run by gas. Since 
we are getting a large pump, we shall 
need much more than ever before. This 
project, too, is a necessary one. 


Medical Services 

For years we have realized that the 
most important project we should under- 
take is to secure medical help for our 
sick. Whenever an epidemic gets started 
our villagers die by the hundreds. Three 
years ago, while the Literacy Committee 
was still here, I tried. for months to open 
a clinic for three days a week. The 
Literacy Committee allowed us to send 
one of their women employees across the 
river to Roda, where she received some 
elementary training in a clinic. She 
learned how to treat simple ailments and 
to give injections. We tried to interest 
three different doctors on the west bank 
in what we were trying to do. We 
wanted them to advise us and to check 
on what this girl was doing. These men 
were sympathetic, but each one decided 
against coming because of the great loss 
of time in crossing and recrossing the 
river. In the end we settled on sending 
the girl Habasheya to the hospital at 
Aswan for nurse’s training. 

A few years ago the Government built 
a hospital in a village about three miles 
south of us, and recently a doctor has 
been appointed there. He has agreed to 
give us what help he can in his free time. 
In this way he will check on the work 
Habasheya does. To keep a supply of 
emergency medicines on hand and to pay 
Habasheya’s salary will require careful 
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planning by the village, but we hope that 
we shall be able to give simple treatments 
and meet sudden emergencies. This plan 
will not meet our need adequately, but 
it will give some help. 


Projects We Hope to Undertake 

These are the six projects we have 
already undertaken. There are two more 
which we shall undertake as soon as we 
are able. 

Our church club room has proved such 
a success that we want very much to 
build a community club room large 
enough to accommodate all who wish to 
come, Since we expect it to be popular, 
we are anxious to put someone in charge 
to act as the director of the club. For 
two years we have talked about sending 
someone to the Y.M.C.A. Youth Center 
at Cairo for a short period of training. 
We could never afford to pay for a well- 
qualified man. We would like to arrange 
for women and girls to use this building 
once or twice a week, but as yet there 
is no woman able to take on the respon- 
sibility of leadership. 

After we have installed our big pump 
and have our new projects well started 
we shall take up the matter of a village 
community center room. 

Our village has suffered for more than 
ten years from a plague of termites. They 
have attacked almost all the houses in 
the village. In the homes of the rich you 
see how they are destroying wooden ceil- 
ings and door and window frames. In 
the homes of the poor they eat away the 
palm trunks which are used as roof beams. 
In the past many people have been killed 
by the sudden collapse of roof beams at 
night. Some houses are in such a state 
of collapse that the owners have had to 
move elsewhere and surrender their homes 
to the termites. 
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We have consulted officials and friends 
about what to do in order to destroy 
this enemy, but nothing we have tried 
has proved successful. The termites came 
to us from the village south of us and 
advanced steadily through our village 
from south to north. At present most 
of them are in the northen section of 
the village, so we feel assured that in a 
few years they will move on to the vil- 
lage lying north of us. We shall then be 
free of this dreadful plague. 

Since so many of our houses are not 
safe, we want to pull them down and 
build new ones. The village is very 
crowded, and the streets are often so 
narrow that only two people can walk 
abreast. We are now urging people to 
plan to build their new homes on the 
edges of the village. This will allow 
us to have wider village streets. As peo- 
ple buy the desert land lying around 
Deir abu Hinnis, families will have 
ground upon which to build. 

This project is only in the talking 
stage. It is of vital importance to us, 
however, and I think I can say that it 
will eventually be undertaken. 


The Dynamic of the Movement 


When I began to tell you about what 
has been happening in our village during 
the last three years I said that a new 
movement had begun among us when 
men, women, and children discovered that 
they were able to learn to read. No one 
recognized this movement until we formed 
a Cooperative Society two years ago, and 
then it became very noticeable. The poor 
as well as the rich joined the Cooperative, 
and everyone began to express an opinion 
and to vote. When that happened the 
whole village was caught up in planning 
for a new future. 

I said, too, that by writing this story 
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I would perhaps understand better what 
direction our activities should take. The 
understanding has come while I have been 
writing, and I have begun to see that 
dangers as well as benefits lie ahead of 
us as we plan our new future. We must 
understand these dangers and _ benefits 
clearly so that we shall be prepared to 
meet them. 

The danger I see is the development 
of greed in our hearts. I have noticed 
that when a man discovers that he is 
capable of improving his economic con- 
dition, his success often leads him into 
selfishness. This has happened in our vil- 
lage. Some men are more intelligent than 
others, but if our intelligent men become 
greedy we shall be no better in the end 
than we were before we learned how 
to help ourselves. In the Sermon on the 
Mount Jesus taught that no one can serve 
God and mammon. If a man loves money 
more than God, he will gradually begin 
to hate God. This is the danger I fear 
most. 


Benefits of Literacy 


On the other hand, we are already 
beginning to reap great benefits because 
of the new movement in our village. 

For one thing, we are beginning to 
earn a little more money. It is not much, 
but this little gives us the promise of a 
better life. 

Usually we lose many of our children 
because of malnutrition, and many adults 
die earlier than they should for the same 
reason. When we earn a little more we 
shall be able to feed our families better. 
Then we hope to educate more of our 
children because we shall be able to give 
them books and a clean galabeya (robe) 
to wear to school. When there is serious 
sickness in our family, we shall be able 
to pay a doctor his fee and the expenses 
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of his trip across the river. These and 
many other benefits we shall have when 
we earn a little more money. rs 

A second benefit is that we are now 
learning better methods of doing our 
work. Some of these methods we are 
learning from the officials and experts 
who come to us through the Cooperative 
Society. There are many other things 
we need to learn to do better. We want 
a trained agriculturist to visit us from 
time to time and stay long enough to 
teach us how to farm better. 

Our women need someone to show 
them how to care for their babies and 
how to improve their housekeeping. We 
need someone to teach us how to develop 
youth work and to use our community 
room for the benefit of all. We want 
someone to help us build up our very 
small library of books and organize read- 
ing clubs for men and women and our 
eager children. Habasheya, in our clinic, 
needs training if this willing but simple 
girl of eighteen is to help us to better 
health. 

I can mention many more activities 
we need to learn how to undertake, but 
those I have mentioned are needed at 
once. If we do not succeed in the ac- 
tivities we have already undertaken, the 
people will become discouraged. Then 
the new movement in our village will 
begin to weaken. 


Motivation of Bible Reading 


The third benefit we have received 
from learning how to read is the most 
important one and the one which we 
hope will save us from failure. This 
benefit is that the villagers have the 
open Bible in their hands, and many of 
them read a portion of it every day. 

When the Literacy Committee came 
to Deir abu Hinnis, its members some- 
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times asked people why they were so 
eager to learn to read. The answer always 
was, “Because I want to read the Bible.” 
The Committee members thought that 
perhaps many said this in order to please 
them. Later on, when hundreds had 
learned to read, the Committee members 
were astonished to see men, women, and 
children poring over a Bible in their 
hands as they sat in the doorway of 
their homes or on the sand. Everywhere 
they went they saw the same sight. 


For centuries our Christians had not 
been able to read their Holy Book. Now 
it lay open in their hands and they could 
read it for themselves. When they went 
to church, carrying this precious book 
in their hands or in their pockets, they 
could open it quickly at the right place 
when the preacher announced where he 
would read. They were now truly like 
other men everywhere, just: as able to 
share in the church service and in the 
worship of God. Even while the Literacy 
Committee was still here, we organized 
Bible-reading classes for all those who 
had finished the prescribed courses of 
thirteen books. 


This eagerness to read and study the 
Bible was the outward expression of 
the spiritual nature of the movement 
which had become apparent in our vil- 
lage. Men and women have always 
wanted more than food and raiment, 
although they may not recognize this fact. 
Our villagers are a simple people, not 
yet divorced from their inherited belief 
in God. I want with all my heart to 
help them learn about God’s purposes and 
love as revealed in the Bible so that they 
will not be swept into worldliness as 
their material condition improves. 

It seems to me that the whole world 
is threatened with wars and annihilation 
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because people no longer believe that 
Jesus was practical in His teachings. I 
want each one of you who reads what 
I have written to join with me in asking 
God to enlighten us in our study of the 
Bible so that the movement which is 
going on in our village will retain its 
spiritual nature. 


Help from the Church 


These are the three most important 
benefits we have received from the many 
which literacy gave us. Now I want to 
tell you about our hope that we shall 
receive help from others besides the of- 
ficials of the Government Cooperative 
Department. These others are men and 
women from our own church in Egypt. 
The church has already appointed a rural 
church team made up of both church and 
mission experts. This team will visit us 
regularly and train us in better ways 
of living. 

The first project they have promised 
to help us with is to carry on a Bible 
study campaign. Both churches in Deir 
abu Hinnis will share in it. The first two 
books we shall study are What the Old 
Testament is About and What the New 
Testament is About. Each requires three 
months to complete. At the end of that 
time a written test is given and each one 
who succeeds in passing it receives a cer- 
tificate to hang on the wall of his home. 
After these two books the villagers will 
begin regular book studies in the Bible. 
The Committee has already published a 
book on the Sermon on the Mount and 
another on the Gospel of Mark. A study 
of the Gospel of Luke will soon be 
available. Other books are now being 
prepared by a Writers’ Fellowship for 
simple writing. 


In addition to Bible study campaigns 
the rural church team will help us in 
our work in agriculture, the breeding of 
farm animals, health, home life, baby 
care, sport, and in our other activities. 
We are still not sure when this church 
team will be able to visit us, but the 
hope that they will come gives us courage 
to do the best we can meanwhile. 


You can see that all these many ac- 
tivities which we are carrying on might 
be a threat to the success of what we 
are trying to do instead of a promise of 


- better living. Sometimes I am so hard 


driven to attend to the many business 
details involved in our planning that I 
find myself completely absorbed in them. 
At such times I forget that this new 
movement amongst us is of a spiritual 
nature, 


There is another reason why we see 
that this is a spiritual movement. When- 
ever men join together in order to teach 
and be taught, all barriers of race and 
creed are broken down. This happened 
with us at Deir abu Hinnis. I have visited 
other villages where literacy has been 
carried on, and this fact has been true 
with them. Catholics, Coptics, and men 
of any creed come to learn. Each teaches 
another, and all are drawn together in 
this common task. Catholics and Coptics 
are asking for campaigns to be held in 
their churches and under their general 
supervision. One very successful campaign 
has. been completed under the Coptic 
priests in a village across the river from 
us, and another is just beginning in a 
church not far away. As I watch this 
development I am reminded of the words 
of our Lord Jesus, “By this shall men 
know that ye are my disciples if ye have 
love one to another.” 








Robert B. Fox 


The Function of 





Religion in Society 


The religious beliefs and practices of a society and the units of the social 
organization (e.g. the family, the kin group) are functionally interrelated. 
Among folk peoples and societies such as those in the Philippines which 
we call non-Christians, the contribution of religion to the persistence of 
the social order is readily apparent. Hence, dramatic changes in the belief 
system of a people under the impact of missionary effort, or as the result 
of the activities of administrators concerned with directed cultural and 
economic change, often have far-reaching consequences. Not infrequently, 
rapid changes in the beliefs and values which are embodied in the religious 
and social matrix of the traditional society lead to a breakdown of the 
social order and of social controls, and vastly complicate for all the process 





of change. 


As a result of the linkage of social and 
religious activities in a society, the mis- 
sionary and the administrator have great 
responsibilities, not only to their own 
programs and values, but to the well- 
being and stability of the society with 
which they are dealing. Moreover, each 
person in the society under impact may 
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be viewed as a responsibility, for the 
social and psychological stability of each 
person is dependent toa great extent 
upon the religious and social values which 
are familiar to him and which define 
the traditional ways of doing, believing, 
and thinking. 

Marriage, for example, may be pa- 
rentally controlled, in which children are 
pledged when they are very young, even 
in the womb. This may be analyzed as 
a social mechanism for reinforcing the 
ties between two kinship groups (or two 
families) in which the primary: concern 
is with the future stability of the mar- 
riage. In short, the parents wish to pro- 
vide for their children a social environ- 
ment for marriage which will have the 
best chance for success. It is a “marriage” 
of many persons, not only of the boy 
and girl. Concern is with a harmonious, 
working relationship between the families. 
Organized religion may or may not play 
a part in these marriage arrangements 
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(in the Philippines, among non-Chris- 
tians, it usually does not), but whether 
marriage is arranged by parents or sanc- 
tioned by religious beliefs, the marriage 
being controlled by religious functionaries, 
both systems have as an objective the 
stability of the new alliance. 

In societies in which marriages are 
arranged by parents, as is still common 
throughout the Philippines, there will 
also be found a pattern of marked genera- 
tional respect in which decision-making 
responsibilities are the privilege of parents 
and older individuals. Among non-Chris- 
tian groups, for example, divorce may 
be forced by one or the other set of 
parents if the boy or girl does not satisfy 
his obligations and_ responsibilities to 
them. Thus each social act is linked with 
numerous others: marriage, decision mak- 
ing, patterns of respect, and so forth. 
A change in a social practice such as 
from a pattern of parentally arranged 
marriages to marriages which involve 
“romantic love” and religious sanctions 
may undermine the respect and authority 
structure. 

In short, the missionary and the ad- 
ministrator must continually face the 
problem of introducing and directing 
change without creating social disphoria 
— without contributing to the develop- 
ment of “marginal” persons who have 
abandoned their traditional beliefs but 
who have not been integrated to the 
new life. 


This brief paper does not wish to 
suggest that social and cultural change 
is not desirable — it is; or that the mis- 
sionary and administrator have no legiti- 
mate role—they have. All societies are 
dynamic. Societies such as the Bontoc of 
Mt. Province and the Tagbanuwa of 
Palawan have undergone change in the 


past and they will continue to change. 
Rather, this paper will suggest caution 
in dealing with non-Christian peoples 
having a markedly different belief system 
and set of social values. It will argue 
that a thorough knowledge of a people 
and their culture, such as that which the 
anthropologist attempts to achieve, will 
be of great value to the missionary and 
administrator; that anthropological data 
will provide means for the more effective 
implementation of new beliefs and values 
with a minimal dislocation to the people 
involved. It would be desirable, in ad- 
dition, if missionary and administrator 
were carefully trained to aid a people 
through the period of adjustment to a 
changing society; having a full under- 
standing of the institutions of the society 
—how the society works—and being 
sensitive to the social-psychological prob- 
lems of the individual. 


The Tagbanuwa 


To illustrate the depth of the respon- 
sibility of the missionary and adminis- 
trator when attempting in a democracy 
to introduce new beliefs and values, as 
well as the possible far-reaching conse- 
quences of their activities, I have chosen 
to describe briefly the complex inter- 
relationships of native religious beliefs 
and practices with social, economic, and 
political behavior as found among the 
Tagbanuwa of Palawan Island. As there 
is marked similarity in the basic institu- 
tional characteristics of all Philippine 
non-Christian peoples, the discussion of 
the Tagbanuwa will have broader rel- 
evance for the missionary and adminis- 
trator. 

The Tagbanuwa now inhabit the 
eastern and western coastal areas of 
central Palawan Island, largely within 
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the Municipality of Aborlan. They are 
a sophisticated and peaceful people and 
have developed a complex custom law, a 
full ceremonial life in which rituals are 
linked with the expanding social units 
of the society, and a belief and value 
system which gives them reason-for-being 
and which defines the good life. They 
live in sizable, permanent villages, though 
they are shifting cultivators of upland 
rice. 

Tagbanuwa social organization is bi- 
lateral; a child reckons his kinship rela- 
tionship with both the maternal and 
paternal line. The elementary family is 
the basic social, economic, and household 
unit. Residence is matrilocal. The society 
is loosely stratified into “high bloods” 
and “low bloods” and there was formerly 
a “class” of servant-debtors. The “high 
bloods” are the bilateral descendants of 
leaders who hold a variety of titles, such 
as maradya, and who, it appears, were 
originally appointed to their offices by 
the Muslims in attempts by the latter 
to formalize and structure a trading rela- 
tionship. 

The hereditary leaders act as arbitra- 
tors and “lawyers” within a complex 
system of custom law which involves 
established fines and fees. The obligation 
of paying the fixed monetary levies, as 
in marriage or divorce, is established by 
the hereditary leaders in councils, and the 
obligations must be fulfilled if the person 
involved is to maintain his social and 
legal status. As will be seen, their 
decisions are strengthened by religious 
sanctions and by the activities of the 
babalyan “mediums,” who are the prima- 
ry religious functionaries. 

Generally speaking, the Tagbanuwa 
are a conservative and ethnocentric peo- 
ple, though they have been in contact 
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with other peoples for many years. Up 
until the turn of the century, the domi- 
nant external influences were from the 
Muslim Filipinos. 


Religion and Society 


The most striking feature of Tagba- 
nuwa society today is the pervasive 
influences of native religious beliefs and 
practices. According to informants, there 
has been a recent intensification of ritual 
activities to reinforce traditional senti- 
ments in face of increased culture con- 
tacts. The Tagbanuwa’s economic, poli- 
tical, and juridical behavior are inter- 
woven with the comparable institutions 
of the surrounding Christian people, but 
the rituals and associated drink fests 
which express traditional life ways are 
shared only by the Tagbanuwa — by the 
dead as well as the living. 

Marked changes have occurred in the 
everyday material culture of the Tagba- 
nuwa, for their dress, tools, and housing 
are similar to those of their Christian 
neighbors. Ritual paraphernalia, in con- 
trast, consists almost entirely of trait 
complexes reflecting the “old life’ — 
costumes, implements, concepts of beauty, 
and so forth. Social forms such as law 
and government have been modified by 
culture contact, but their rites are still 
permeated with traditional definitions of 
cause and effect and with ethical’ judg- 
ments echoing the past. The Tagbanuwa’s 
ritual life is a reproduction of the past 
and projection of the past into the future. 
In sum, the persistence of Tagbanuwa 
society today as an entity, as well as its 
present stability, is dependent to a great 
extent upon traditional ritual practices 
and religious beliefs. “Being Tagbanuwa” 
is symbolized and expressed in their 
shared rites. 
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Analytically, the many ritual practices 
of the Tagbanuwa are closely linked with 
expanding units of their social structure 
—the elementary family, the bilaterally 
extended kin group, the village, and the 
“nation-state.” Religion and society are 
interwoven on all levels and the char- 
acteristic social units of the society are 
maintained, in part, by religious prac- 
tices and beliefs. 


Cult of the Dead 


The nave of Tagbanuwa religion is 
the “cult of the dead” which is correlated 
with the basic social unit of the society, 
the elementary family. This is not a 
system of ancestor worship, for the depth 
of this cult is consistent with the shallow 
depth of their bilateral kinship system. 

The spirit relatives invoked in the 
ceremonies which link the family with 
the cult of the dead are invariably fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters — they who 
were members of the elementary family. 
The primary importance of the elemen- 
tary family in Tagbanuwa society is 
clearly symbolized in the developments 
of the cult of the dead. These spirit 
relatives who inhabit the underworld are 
believed to be the principal cause of 
common illnesses. But the Tagbanuwa 
are not afraid of or hostile towards the 
spirit relatives—one does not behave 
this way towards close kinsmen, living 
or dead. Rather, relatives become angry 
with one another, and if the spirit rela- 
tives believe that they have been for- 
gotten, or if promises to them have been 
broken, they may become angry and 
cause illness. 

Thus the interaction of the dead with 
the living provides the Tagbanuwa with 
a causal explanation for common illnesses, 
and each family is obligated annually to 
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provide a ritual drink fest for its spirit 
relatives, in particular for the dead who 
have caused illness. The spirit relatives 
invoked may be either maternal or 
paternal kin or both and, in some in- 
stances, the dead of affines (e.g. a hus 
band may invoke his wife’s brother or 
wife’s father). By ritually involving the 
dead of affines, the ceremonies have the 
latent function of strengthening the 
often tenuous bonds of individuals related 
through marriage. In addition, the cult 
of the dead reaffirms the fundamental 
social values of the kinship structure — 
right, duty, and obligation. These are 
restated over and again in the family 
rituals and are extended, as noted, to 
the dead as well as the living. Literally, 
the spirits of the recently dead are “liv- 
ing’ members of the community, for 
they participate daily in the ritual and 
social life of the Tagbanuwa. 


The dead are also an economic support. 
The success of the rice crop, of hunting 
and fishing, and of the ritual relationships 
with powerful deities is attributed to 
their help and intervention. As the basic 
economic unit of the society is the ele- 
mentary family and as economic activities 
prominently figure the spirit relatives, 
the agricultural rites are centered on and 
are primarily the responsibility of the 
elementary family. 

The Tagbanuwas, as noted, are shift- 
ing cultivators of upland rice in a 
climatic environment which is often un- 
predictable in detail. The uncertainty of 
success in agricultural activities is thus 
clearly reflected in their rituals. For 
nearly seven months of every year the 
Tagbanuwa is involved in the production 
of rice — making the clearing, guarding 
and weeding the field, and harvesting the 
crop. 
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Drink Fests 


The harvest ushers in a period of 
intense social and ritual activities with 
increased interaction between persons, a 
true social-ceremonial season in which 
prodigious quantities of rice wine are 
drunk during rituals and the subsequent 
social drink fest. These ritual drink fests 
have become the focal point of contem- 
porary Tagbanuwa life. 

The underworld, the abode of the 
countless spirit relatives of the Tagba- 
nuwa, is a mirror of earth except that all 
phenomena are inverted and there is no 
rice wine! As the dead have not lost 
their taste for this “perfect” intoxicant, 
the wine becomes the best means to lure 
the dead to participate in rituals in order 
to convince them not to cause sickness 
but to help their relatives achieve a full 
and satisfactory life. During the rituals 
and the subsequent social drink fests, the 
huge jars of wine (large Ming stone- 
ware jars are used and the wine is drunk 
through straws) are shared with the 
spirit relatives. Many social activities 
exist only or primarily in connection with 
the drink fests, such as blood pacts, 
renewing friendships with persons from 
other villages, courting, and so forth. 

The drink fests are never secular 
affairs, for the wine is a ritual gift, the 
product of the divine food, rice. The 
rice wine is looked upon, moreover, as 
having a strength-giving quality which 
contributes to the well-being of the 
drinker. Far from disturbing the euphoria 
of the group (I am reminded of the 
display of aggression which often ac- 
companies drinking in Western societies), 
the use of rice wine among the Tagba- 
nuwa binds not only the living with the 
living, but links the living with the dead. 
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The second group of rituals of im- 
portance in terms of the expanding units 
of the social system are correlated with 
the bilaterally extended family and are 
organized and performed by mediums 
who act as intermediaries between their 
followers (usually relatives, but including 
unrelated persons whom they may be 
treating) and the many major and minor 
deities. In the family rituals, as noted, 
only the spirits of the dead are called, 
but in the second group of ceremonies 
many deities appear whose influences 
extend beyond the elementary family: 
first Mangindusa, the highest ranking 
deity; then a succession of other deities 
who have many varying functions, such 
as protecting the followers of the medium 
against sickness. The common man does 
not deal directly with these types of 
deities, hence the important role of the 
religious specialists. oe 

The elaborate pagdiwata rituals (the 
second group) usually last from dusk to 
dawn and are followed by the usual 
social drink fest. Each deity that appears 
acts through the medium, the latter per- 
forming, in part, in a disassociated or 
trance state. The deities sing, dance, 
drink rice wine, partake of the food 
offerings, and chew betel. Often: indi- 
viduals who have helped the mediums 
in the preparation of the elaborate 
paraphernalia used in the rituals will be 
asked by the deity to share in drinking 
the rice wine —a type of ritual reward. 

The mediums are usually highly 
trained individuals who are sensitive to 
the social and psychological problems of 
their followers. Most, if not all, are 
“high bloods”; hence, there is an equiva- 
lence between them and the hereditary 
leaders, one supporting the other’s role 
and position in the society. 
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The two villagewide rituals, the lambay, 
both performed by religious specialists 
who are also hereditary leaders, are con- 
cerned with incest—a public delict 
which challenges the very foundation of 
the social order—and with the un- 
predictable weather which influences the 
production of rice. The manners in which 
specific deities called during the lambay 
ceremonies are believed to influence the 
behavior of man provide causal explana- 
tions for abnormal social acts, for the 
idiosyncratic behavior of individuals, for 
insanity and suicide, and for heinous 
crimes such as incest and rape. These 
social incidents involve the whole so- 
ciety, as represented in village life, and 
not merely an elementary family or a 
kindred. Thus the lambay ritual repre- 
sents a further expansion of the ritual 
system dealing with interfamiliar prob- 
lems and relationships. 


The lambay is held twice annually. 
The first lambay in January is an appeal, 
in part, for sunny days and dry winds 
which will desiccate the forests and fa- 
cilitate the preparation of rice clearings. 
The second one, in May, is for moderate 
rains so necessary for the growth of rice. 
Finally, as noted, the lambay is concerned 
with incest and other public delicts, and 
is an appeal to the highest ranking deity 
to forgive the people for their behavior 
and not to punish an entire community, 
such as by withholding the rains, and 
an appeal to specific deities to refrain 
from harmful acts. Madness, for example, 
is believed to be caused by certain deities 
who must be placated. 


Two pan-Tagbanuwa rituals have as 
their purpose the placation of the dreaded 
spirits of epidemic sickness. These cere- 
monies are for all Tagbanuwa regardless 
of their kinship or residence, for the 
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spirits of epidemic sickness do not select 
souls from a particular family or village, 
but sweep across the nation-state in their 
fearsome quest. 


I have briefly described the manner 
in which Tagbanuwa ritual life is inter- 
woven with the expanding units of the 
social structure, providing a highly com- 
plex system of functionally interdepen- 
dent behavior. A few additional remarks 
are necessary. 

The Tagbanuwa’s world view, their 
definition of the universe, is encompassed 
generally by the doctrine of the cult of 
the dead. A logical explanation for the 
ongoing processes is provided, for ex- 
ample, by the conceptualization of the 
underworld as an inverse mirror of 
Tagbanuwaland, Hence rivers in the un- 
derworld flow from the ocean to the 
mountains, Trees grow with their roots 
as the crown. When it is dark on earth, 
it is light in the underworld. In ad- 
dition, the countless “little things” (bugs, 
insects, etc.) which inhabit the proximate 
environment are believed to be trans- 
migrated souls. The legions of the dead 
and the multitudes of insects and smaller 
animals are thus cogently equated. Dra- 
matic myths are told to satisfy the 
curiosity of the growing child about the 
processes of nature. The effulgence of 
the sunset is said to be the blood of the 
epidemic dead painted by the spirits of 
epidemic sickness on the huge tree trunks 
which support the sky cover. 

The relationships of the Tagbanuwa 
with the proximate environment are 
organized in terms of their own social 
life. They make no distinctions, as does 
Western thought, between a social world 
and a natural environment. They see 
in the environment countless deities and 
potentially malign spirits, and interact 
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with them daily. When a huge tree 
crashes on a person making a clearing, 
it is seen as the act of an angry spirit. 
In treating the environment as social, 
they are provided with an explanation 
of natural phenomena. In sum, one social 
and moral order encompasses the living, 
the dead, the deities and spirits, and the 
total environment. 


Conclusion 


The introduction of new ideas and 
beliefs which challenge the traditional 
social and moral order of non-Christian 
peoples, particularly if they are in conflict 
with the basic features of the social 
organization and the adjustment of a 
society to a particular environment and 
set of economic activities, may disturb 
the social and psychological well-being 
of the society and its members. It is not 
sufficient to introduce a belief which 
replaces only a segment of the traditional 
life ways, for, as I have shown, religion 
and society are linked on all levels. 
Rather, a new world view must be taught 
which provides the members of a society 
with a functionally stable way of life and 
prepares them to make choices of alter- 
natives consonant with their new status. 


There are societies in the Philippines, 
such as the Agta or Dumagat groups in 
Polillo Island, Quezon Province, which 
have completely disintegrated under cul- 
ture contact, and the members of these 
societies face severe problems of social 
and psychological adjustment. 


I am particularly concerned in this 
brief paper with expressing the hope that 
the fullest utilization will be made by 
missionaries and administrators of the 
data which are available in anthropo- 
logical studies of Philippine non-Christian 
peoples, and that they cast a more than 
casual glance at the methods and theories 
of modern social science. 

The responsibility of innovating social 
and cultural change is an awesome task 
requiring a thorough knowledge of the 
complexities of social life and psycho- 
logical process. With a deep feeling of 
humility for the complicated’ and often 
perplexing nature of man’s social life, be 
he a Tagbanuwa, Negrito, or Ifugao, the 
missionary and administrator can provide 
the leadership necessary to effectively 
change man’s attitudes, values, poten- 
tialities, and opportunities. But it is a 
difficult task, demanding tolerance and 
patience as well as knowledge and faith. 
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Dorothy L. Van Ess 


Arab Customs 


In cultures with highly formalized social behavior there may be an elaborate 
system of “etiquette.” Mrs. Van Ess here describes some of the elements 
of Arab etiquette which ave difficult or particularly likely to be overlooked 
by Western missionaries. Perhaps most societies in the world do not make 
as much of the importance of polite behavior as the Arabs. Most peoples 
are more forgiving of foreigners and strangers. In most folk and primitive 
societies etiquette is not as formalized. But among all peoples there are 
nice ways of social behavior and crude ones, polite acts and impolite ones. 
Mrs. Van Ess reminds us to find out what they are and behave accordingly. 


ON entering the Arab world one is con- 
fronted by a wholly new set of customs 
and behavior patterns. Some have a re- 
ligious origin, others are motivated by 
centuries of tribal and family habits and 
the social pressure of long usage. They 
have an importance in everyday living 
which is so immense that it takes a long 
time for people from free-and-easy Amer- 
ica to grasp the idea, and to realize the 
necessity of our conforming, in a measure, 
to this pattern when we are with the 
Arabs. We have come to live among 
them to present our gospel and the 
Christian way of life, and it is of prime 
importance that we make ourselves social- 
ly acceptable. 


Handling the Bible 


When I first came to Arabia as a 
new young missionary, one of the first 
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admonitions I received from my elders 
was about the way we should handle 
the Bible. Moslems observe great rever- 
ance in their treatment of the Koran, 
their holy book. It is never carried un- 
wrapped, never handled carelessly, and 
never put in a place which would seem 
to dishonor it. Sometimes a beautiful silk 
square is used to wrap it, sometimes a 
large white kerchief. Houses used to be 
built with a special little room above the 
level of the living-rooms. There the Koran 
reader might sit while the rest of the 
house was being swept. Mosques and 
Koran schools have bookrests for the holy 
book so that it may never be below the 
waistline of the reader. 


We should be equally careful in our 
treatment of every copy of the Arabic 
Bible, since failure to do so implies dis- 
respect to a Moslem. He infers that we 
do not esteem our Scriptures as highly 
as he does his. A Bible should never be 
put on the floor nor left about careless- 
ly; and torn or mutilated copies should 
be removed and destroyed privately. 
When talking in Arabic we refer to the 
New Testament as “The Honored Gos- 
pel.” It is courteous to refer to the Koran. 
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if we have occasion to mention it, as “The 
Honored Koran” or “Your Honored 
Book.” 


Respect for God 


When we refer to Jesus, in formal 
addresses or in conversation with Arab 
Christians, we say, “Our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” However, in informal conver- 
sation with Moslems, especially women, 
we often use the Koranic “The Prophet 
Isa” (Jesus) or “Jesus the Living.” We 
always add, “To Him be the Glory,” 
and after any mention of the Prophet 
Mohammed we add, “Upon him be 
peace.” 

The Arabs are deeply religious, always 
conscious of the omnipotence of God, 
and his name is always on their lips. 
Much of what sounds like swearing to us 
is not really blasphemy, but comes from 
their constant awareness of the presence 
and power of God, which makes it natu- 
ral to use his name freely and frequently. 


Evil Eye and Fate 


The fatalism and superstition which 
are so deeply intrenched in the minds 
and hearts of “the masses,” in spite of 
their implicit belief in God’s omnipotence, 
are factors which we find most difficult 
to combat. The blue beads sewn on a 
baby’s cap or jacket and attached to the 
religious charms and talismans which are 
hung on his cradle, are to avert the “evil 
eye.” We have learned never to praise 
a baby or a little child, no matter how 
charming, lest it attract the evil eye, 
but must content ourselves with “May 
God keep him!” 

We should not pay a call of condolence 
and of congratulation on the same day, 
never wear perfume when visiting a new 
baby and not go to call on a new baby 
at all if we are in mourning. One 
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becomes used to names like “Dogs,” 
“Garbage,” “Angry,”: or “She-doesn’t- 
belong-to-us,” and many others equally 
graphic, as tribal or village Arabs often 
name their children something to indicate 
that they are not worth the attention of 
a malign fate. 

The sand-diviner is a common sight 
outside the door of the bank in Basrah, 
ready to tell your fortune. “Taking the 
omens” by counting beads on a Moslem 
rosary is a very common way of finding 
out how to come to a decision. Mullahs 
are always consulted before a marriage 
date is selected, in order to have an 
auspicious day. 


Social Etiquette 


Social intercourse follows a formal and 
precise pattern. How you are greeted, 
where to sit, how you are seen off — all 
has a tremendous importance and sig- 
nificance. A friend of mine in a mission 
school in a neighboring Moslem country 
told me that she acquired the lasting 
enmity of a certain minister of education 
because he was not properly received 
when he went to pay her a business call 
at her school. She was not at home, nor 
were any of her teachers, and an inex- 
perienced servant was ignorant of the 
procedure which should have been fol- 
lowed. My friend’s school suffered for 
years because an important official had 
been offended by lack of what he consid- 
ered necessary courtesies. 

Lady Burton’s Inner Life of Syria, 
published in 1875, contains amusing 
accounts of her receptions in Damascus 
while her famous husband was there as 
British Consul. She says: “There are 
many grades and ranks to be considered, 
and much etiquette to be observed; the 
more you observe them the greater re- 
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spect they have for you. The dragoman 
in attendance upon me will whisper to 
me until I know it: ‘One step,’ ‘two 
steps,’ “half across the room,” ‘the door.’ 
I thus know exactly the visitor’s rank 
and by what term to address him.” 

We have no dragomans to help us, 
and society is not quite as rigid as it 
was eighty years ago, but the principle 
is still in force. In general visiting, the 
host or hostess assigns the place to sit, 
but even then the visitor, unless he is 
undoubtedly of higher social rank, does 
well to sit a little lower than indicated. 

When paying a call, the visitor gives 
the preliminary salutation at the door, 
“Peace upon you,” to which the host 
replies, “And upon you be peace.” 
After this, when all are seated, “Good 
morning” or “Good evening” and other 
greetings are exchanged. At departure 
the guest says, “I ask permission to go,” 
to which the answer may be, by a play 
on words, “You are costly” or merely 
“You have honored us.” After this there 
is an exchange of farewells ending, “In 
the safekeeping of God.” 

A man should never ask after the 
health of the host’s family, if they are 
Moslems (this implies interest in the 
women, which is unseemly), but a woman 
visitor may ask an Arab man, “How 
is the family?” 

A sheikh is addressed in the plural. 

The visitor may refer to the host’s 
small child as “the protected one” or 
“the served one.” 

If it is necessary to give the informa- 
tion that someone has died, the bald 
statement “He is dead” should not be 
made. One uses a phrase like “May you 
live” or “Your head is safe,” or some 
other expression which instantly conveys 
the fact. A person who is dead is always 
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referred to, immediately after the mention 
of his name, as “Upon whom God has 
had mercy.” 

For many years the most common word 
used for a man’s wife was agila ‘the 
tethered one’—the word used for a 
shackled camel —but recently qarina is 
coming into use. This means ‘being joined 
together’ and at least implies a little 
reciprocity! 

Women who have children are in- 
variably known as “Mother of So-and- 
so,” either her first child or her first son, 
and her personal name is never used. 

When you have occasion to refer to 
anything regarded as unclean by a Mos- 
lem, such as shoe or dog or Jew, or to 
mention anything not elegant, as donkey 
or garbage, the subject is prefaced by a 
word or phrase conveying the idea of 
apology. Moslem men would regard the 
common word for woman in such a cate- 
gory! 

The right hand should always be used 
in passing anything to another person; 
and under no circumstances should the 
sole of the foot point to an Arab. Oc- 
casionally when we are paying informal 
visits, the hostess will grant us permission 
to stretch out our feet. But if I had 
my life to live over again, I would learn 
while young and supple to sit crosslegged, 
or with my feet tucked under me, as 
Arabs can do by the hour. 


Food and Drink 


The usages connected with food and 
drink have an almost ritual significance 
far exceeding a Westerner’s idea of 
mere good manners and politeness. This 
is especially true of the intricate cere- 
mony of serving coffee, which has a 
whole set of traditions. Coffee should 
not be received with the left hand, nor 
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should more than three Arab cups be 
taken. The cup is slightly shaken upon 
being returned, if no more is desired, 
and an empty cup should never be put 
on the floor. Coffee served in Turkish 
style, in a small cup with a saucer, is 
offered only once. 

A formal call is always concluded by 
the serving of coffee, and it would be 
a serious breach of good manners to 
leave before it is passed. I was once 
kept waiting for it over two hours in 
an important household, where the lady 
whom I went to see was not at home. 
Her partner wife, a very dominant and 
sharp-tongued dowager, received me and 
assured me that my friend would soon 
return. I was given sherbet, and various 
members of the family came in and out 
of the room and passed the time of day 
with me, but in vain did I say that I 
would come again tomorrow. By the 
simple expedient of not serving me coffee, 
the lady kept me there till long after 
dark. I did not know them well enough 
to run the risk of offending her by 
disregarding the conventions. 

Coffee has also a deep significance in 
relation to an Arab’s honor. Long ago 
I heard the story of a young tribesman 
whose sister had erred and brought dis- 
grace on the family name. The young 
man avoided the sheikhs’ tents in his 
district, knowing that he would not be 
offered coffee while there was a stain on 
the family honor. He pursued the evil- 
doers and eventually killed both his sister 
and the man who had led her astray. 
He then rode his horse to the mejliss, 
or reception tent, of his sheikh, entered 
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and took his place among the guests, and 
was served coffee. He had wiped out 
the stain and vindicated the good name 
of his family and could once more be 
accepted in honorable society. 

Bread is deeply respected by the Arabs 
and has a symbolic significance as rizk 
Allah, ‘the provision of God.’ I have seen 
a small ragged boy take a piece which 
had accidentally fallen on the ground, kiss 
it reverently, and murmur, “Rizk Allah!” 


All food is eaten with the right hand 
only —and it is quite an art to make a 
manageable ball of rice, dip it in gravy, 
and get it to the mouth without disaster, 
all with one hand. 


It is courteous, on rising after a meal, 
for the guest to say, “May your table 
always be spread.” In my _ particular 
corner of the Arab world, we likewise 
have a customary phrase, “With pleas- 
ure,” when we hand back’our coffee cup 
or tea glass. 

There is an intricate pattern of customs 
governing mourning, marriage, births, 
and pilgrimages. The two great holidays 
of the Moslem year, the Fast-Breaking, 
at the end of the fasting month of 
Ramadhan, and the Feast of the Sacrifice, 
coinciding with the climax of the pil- 
grimage to Mecca, have their ceremonial 
usages. 

Knowledge of these backgrounds great- 
ly enriches our understanding of the 
Arab way of life, and familiarity with 
the customs which mean so much to 
them helps to establish a bond of friend- 
ship and sympathy between us and the 
people we have come out here to serve. 
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K. A. Busia 


Africa in Transition — III 
Technical Civilization 


Industrialization in Africa must be defined broadly to include all tech- 
nological developments in general and not simply the growth of large-scale 
manufacturing. These developments include industrial agriculture, mining, 
transportation, systems of communication, urbanization, etc. In the West 
when we deal with industrialization, we are concerned with processes, 
techniques, and machines resulting from a technical revolution, initiated 
from within the framework of European society itself. The problem of 
social adaptation to technology introduced into society from outside is 
the problem of Africa. In this article Dr. Busia discusses the social changes 
which such a situation demands. 


One of the four principal forms of 
industrialization in Africa is mining. I 
begin with mining only for purposes of 
analysis and not to establish a chron- 
ological sequence. Mining in Africa leads 
to many problems, including the settling 
or resettling of labor, bringing out people 
from their villages to a mining camp, 
the erection of strange villages, wholly 
directed to the production or extraction 
of minerals. 

A mining camp is a strange and in- 
teresting sight. There many people have 
come together from different villages. 
Usually it is a community constituted 
by a larger proportion of men over 
women, a larger proportion of young 
men over older men, few children, and 
a few old men. The average age in a 
mining camp is under forty. 

The second form in which industrial- 
ization has come to Africa is along the 
development of plantations, involving the 
employment of a large proportion of 


workers, most of them seasonal. In Libe- 
ria, for example, the Firestone rubber 
plantation employs a large number of 
Africans from the neighboring villages, 
they work for short periods to earn 
money for particular purposes and then 
return to their villages until more funds 
are needed. In time a group develops 
which will establish permanent residence. 
They learn technical skill and become 
foremen and headmen for the more tran- 
sient workers. 

Plantation work means that a person 
leaves his tribe and village to go and 
sell his labor for cash. Here are introduced 
both a radically new concept of time and 
the idea of selling time as if it were 
merchandise. It also means the intro- 
duction (or extension) of a money econ- 
omy and the growth of a wage system 
and a trading system. In the African 
situation the idea of wage-earning and 
trading are sometimes quite incompatible 
with tribal life. 
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Breakdown of Old 
Pattern of Life 


By way of illustration, in the mining 
village people have to work by the 
clock. They get up in the morning, they 
have no time to do any cooking; some- 
times a man has come away alone, so 
there is nobody to cook for him. This 
is a new situation; someone is required 
to provide cooked food, and so the 
restaurant is initiated in Africa. This 
means new habits. In Africa it would 
be unthinkable to see an adult person 
eating in the street. It just is not done. 
There you are in a community where 
eating is a family affair expressing friend- 
ship and relationship. In an industrial 
society you have to have your meals 
when you can. Now when you bring 
a man from his village to a mining camp 
and force him to buy cooked food, you 
are already breaking tribal customs and 
tribal ways. 


Then there emerges the woman who 
is going to earn a living by selling the 
food. Quite often the laborer does not 
have the money until the end of the 
month. Now suppose the woman comes 
from a village also and is related to the 
laborer. A new and complex situation 
has been created. The idea that he should 
have food from a person or a kinsman 
and must pay in cash for it is unthink- 
able. Therefore it is very likely that at 
the end of the month the man does not 
pay and the poor woman is in difficulty. 
The tribal relations are incompatible with 
money economy. Therefore, in order to 
be successful the woman has to travel 
outside her own tribe to sell her wares 
or sell her food, where she can treat the 
people as mere customers. Thus a wage- 
earning system has brought about the 
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necessity for changes and radical adap- 
tations in human relations. 

A second factor is that the things 
which are grown in plantations and in 
which European capital is invested are 
the raw materials which are needed to 
feed European industry or to feed the 
European. It means that in the economic 
development of African territories, pri- 
ority of concentration has been given to 
the things that are needed by industries 
in Europe. Therefore an uneven devel- 
opment is inevitable. In a large agri- 


cultural co: -unity, efforts must be con- 
centrated growing cotton or cocoa, 
to such an__ cent that the people have to 
buy food fr. industrialized Europe, even 


though they living in a predominantly 
agricultural .. ad. 

Bread, previously unknown in Africa, 
has now become very popular because it 
is easy to obtain and is filling. You would 
be amazed to see to what extent bread 
has become a staple diet in Africa. The 
wheat for the bread comes to us from 
Canada. We have to pay in dollars in 
order to get it. You can see what is 
already happening. Ghana produces, on 
about three hundred small farms, more 
than a third of the world’s supply of 
cocoa. But in the meantime, while con- 
centrating on such products to be used 
in industrialized countries, she is buying 
basic foodstuffs which she could just as 
well grow in her own area. This is not 
a process of conscious specialization, but 
it is the sort of thing which inevitably 
happens in uneven development where 
mining and other industries determine 
the types of agriculture. In the countries 
nearing political emancipation, similar 
conditions often exist. Political advance 
has outrun economic advance, and politi- 
cal emancipation may be succeeded by 
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economic domination or economic im- 
perialism. 


Cash Crops, Transportation, 
and Factories 


The third kind of development is the 
large-scale industrial crop, grown not by 
European capital but by large numbers 
of African small farmers hiring African 
labor. This is the way in which cocoa 
is grown in Ghana, rice and cotton in 
the French Sudan, and peanuts in Senegal 
and Gambia. Here another new kind of 
situation is presented. Production is still 
for exportation to an industrial country, 
but the farming is done on the basis of 
Africans hiring other African labor. This, 
too, is seasonal labor and sometimes it 
means that one tribe offers its labor to 
another tribe, which creates tribal rela- 
tions of the same order as employer- 
employee relations and the power situa- 
tions as existing between Europeans and 
Africans. There emerges a similar power 
relationship among Africans. Attitudes in 
this inter-African business relationship 
are similar to attitudes in a European- 
African relationship. It is just as easy 
for an African to exploit an African 
as it is for a European to exploit an 
African. 


Another way in which industrializa- 
tion presents itself is in the development 
of transportation and factory. This, too, 
leads to the provision of diverse ways 
of earning a living. Those who acquire 
new skills are able to earn more, which 
results in the emergence of a class struc- 
ture. Also, in order to make factories 
and railways possible, people had to be 
brought together. I am emphasizing this 
to indicate the way that towns have had 
to grow in Africa where industry was 
introduced on the basis of the technology 
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prevailing in the 19th and early 20th 
centuries. To give people a railway, they 
must have a railway center where the 
trains will be serviced. This means that 
Opportunities are created for all kinds 
of differentiations, from the signwriter 
to the footplateman to the highly trained 
engineer. They are earning differently 
and therefore new relations are being set 
up all the time. The growth of urban 
population is thus one of the things that 
has followed the development of indus- 
trialization in Africa. 


In these towns in their early stages 
one finds the preponderance of youth 
over aged, of men over women, the 
development of slum conditions, the 
emergence of a laboring class and, as I 
shall indicate presently, the formation of 
new types of associations. Because in 
some ways the organization presents 
problems that are similar to problems in 
Europe, the processes of town life have 
received more study in Africa than the 
effect of all this industrialization on rural 
areas. And yet this latter effect is no less 
important. The depopulation of the vil- 
lages is a factor we must take into ac- 
count. In 1942 a team from Oxford (an 
anthropologist, an economist, and a ge- 
ographer) made a study of the Ashanti 
and found that in rural areas there was 
a deficiency of men and women between 
the ages of 25 and 35. They had migrated 
to the urban centers of the mining towns 
and to newer cocoa farms. This results 
in concentrating development in the town, 
rather than the village where the standard 
of living is bound to drop. Yet these 
country folk are the ones who are work- 
ing to feed the town; a situation which 
creates a section of upper stratum in the 
society at the expense of the farmer. 
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Urbanization 


An illustration was given by Schapera’s 
study of Bechuanaland where in the third 
quarter of 1943 he pointed out that 
about 33,000 Africans, including women, 
were away from their tribal areas. Some 
of them had gone to other parts of the 
territory; some of them at that time were 
in the army; and the rest were in South- 
ern Rhodesia. There are many reasons 
for this. Exhaustion of land is one, Then 
the towns provide a better market for 
the skill of the enterprising artisan. For 
the educated person who cannot sell his 
skill in the village the city is a necessity. 
In Bechuanaland, however, most of the 
tribes have sent laborers to the Union 
of South Africa for nearly 100 years. 
It is estimated that more than 80 percent 
of the men now alive have had some 
experience abroad in the Union and it 
has become an accepted pattern that at 
least once in his lifetime a man should 
visit the Union. He gains in social pres- 
tige by a trip, so that there is not only 
the desire for adventure but also an eco- 
nomic necessity. 

This is all expressed quite adequately 
in a popular song originated in Ghana. 
It is what we call a “high-life” song, or 
our own version of jazz. Our song de- 
scribes a girl who is wishing her fondest 
desires: 

“What shall I do to get a man of 

that type? 
One who is a ‘been to,’ (i.e. one 
who has been abroad, particularly 
to Europe) 
‘Car full’ and ‘frige full’? (i.e. pos- 
sessing a car and a refrigerator) 
What shall I do to obtain a man 
like that?” 
She wants a man who has been educated 
in Europe and who owns a car and a 
refrigerator. The elements of attraction 
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are clear in this little popular song. It 
is a different version of the story of the 
pull of industrialization and the new 
values that it sets up. 


The opportunities to earn cash wages 
offered by industry as well as desire for 
social improvement and prestige draw 
people to the town. The effect on the 
tribal life is that, in many cases, able- 
bodied men are away and women have 
to take responsibility for the family, and 
consequently there is a break in family 
life and sometimes even disruption and 
disorganization in village political systems. 


Then there is the growth of urban 
life itself. That means that people are 
away from their tribes. In the town you 
get a large number of different people 
from different tribes having to make their 
living side by side with one another. In 
Europe I think a man tends to regard 
himself as belonging to the ‘place where 
he lives and works. In Africa a man 
always lives in the context of kinship and 
he always belongs to his original tribal 
village. Even if he lives in the town for 
thirty years, he is still a member of his 
tribal village. You can see the effect of 
this on the development of any sense 
of civic responsibility within a municipal 
area. People belonging to a tribe arid liv- 
ing in the town will often club together 
and form a tribal association. They may 
raise money to improve their village, but 
not the town in which they live. At the 
same time, because they are outside their 
tribe, they have to form new associations 
in order that some of their immediate 
necessities may be met. 

In studying town life we find two dif- 
ferent types of urban community. In 
West Africa most communities consist 
of an intermixture of tribes and a sprin- 
kling of people from Europe and from. 
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further afield. But the problem of rela- 
tionships here is different from the prob- 
lem in East Africa or in South Africa 
where a permanent settlement of Euro- 
peans is found, where problems of multi- 
racial relations and marked class distinc- 
tions reach a climax. In these situations 
kinship ties are usually giving way to 
other kinds of associations. Some of these 
associations will usually be tribal — that 
is to say, a membership in a tribe is still 
a primary factor in social organization. 
Although tribes may be geographically 
distributed through a town, they do form 
associations of their own. So even the 
urbanized tribe is not altogether disinte- 
grating. 

The problem in African communities 
where friendship groups and mutual aid 
groups (some of them along the lines of 
tribal membership) are multiplied is in- 
teresting. In Brazzaville, for example, 
friendship groups and mutual aid groups, 
and to some extent even occupational 
associations are well within the tribe. 
In Douala people form age-set groups; 
those born between 1915 and 1918 will 
form an association of their own. Some- 
times it is mixed; sometimes men are 
alone, sometimes women alone. I was 
interested in investigating the aims of 
one of these groups. Three were stated: 
(1) to provide mutual aid in cases of 
illness or death; (2) to facilitate social 
contact between members of the same 
generation; (3) to assist members in 
quarrels with older generations. 

Here is a striking example of the fact 
that this new situation does increase the 
tensions, which in any case are normal, 
between one generation and another. 


New Associations 


There have also been established nu- 
merous associations which cut across trib- 


al lines. In Leopoldville, for example, 
Comhaire Sylvain talks about associations 
which are formed on the basis of the 
possession of a common Christian name. 
All Johns will form an association. It 
shows how strong is the yearning for as- 
sociation to provide the kind of mutual 
aid which people had lost by moving 
out of their tribe. Sometimes associations 
are, as in Nairobi, on the basis of a 
place of residence. 


Now the effect of all this on the tribal 
life must be carefully studied, because 
it is precisely here where arise some of 
the problems facing churchmen today. 
This problem must be seen in reference 
to the old pattern of African kinship. In 
Africa an essential part of the indigenous 
social structure is the system of kinship 
and marriage. Africans regard marriage as 
an arrangement which enables persons to 
live together and cooperate with one 
another in a orderly social life, and this 
social life includes economic, social, 
political, and religious activities. There- 
fore, one way of looking at the kinship 
system of Africa is to regard it as a 
complex set of norms and usages and 
patterns of behaviors between kindreds, 
that is, as a means of providing all the 
activities which are necessary for a full 
life. 

There are different domestic groupings 
in Africa varying from the monogamous 
household consisting of father, wife, and 
their unmarried children, to the polyg- 
amous family of two or more wives, 
where a mother and her children con- 
stitute a separate unit, or the extended 
parental family where a man lives in the 
same household with his married sons 
and their wives, or the domestic group 
consisting of a man and his wife and 
their daughters and their husbands. But 
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whatever the size of a domestic group, 
you will find that the range of relation- 
ships which are recognized for social pur- 
poses extends beyond the domestic group. 
It includes other kinsfolk who are de- 
scended either in the maternal line from 
a common ancestress in those tribes where 
the emphasis is on maternal descent, or 
descended from a common ancestor where 
the emphasis is on paternal descent. Mar- 
riage is an integral part of this kinship 
society insofar as it is not only a socially 
recognized bond between persons, which 
in Africa is the less important aspect, 
but also a socially recognized bond be- 
tween two kinship groups. 

In a town, this situation naturally 
changes. In the tribal setting provision is 
made for the groups to exercise influence 
on the assumption that the older genera- 
tion know better than the younger. They 
exercise an influence to keep the partners 
together and also to help them in the 
early period when they have to adjust 
not only to each other but also to their 
different kinship groups. Here it is said 
deliberately and advisedly that mates are 
chosen by the older people on the as 
sumption that they know better. The 
reason is this: in many societies the con- 
sideration for a choice of a mate in mar- 
riage is not on the basis of romantic 
love or romantic attraction of the part- 
ners. That is a comparatively recent de- 
velopment in Europe, beginning about the 
13th century and recently glamorized 
in Hollywood. Most societies train their 
people to recognize that any well-bred 
boy and girl, if properly brought up, can 
make a home. 

For them love and affection are to 
develop within marriage and thereby the 
attraction of one for the other. I am not 
saying that love does not exist. It does, 
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and grows, and may be shown in ex- 
tremities by an elderly person. 


Transition from Tribalism 
to Citizenship 


The groups are very conscious of their 
rights and privileges. The point is that in 
marriage you have a group which is inter- 
ested in you and which is keeping watch 
over you. Now when you move into the 
city they are not there, and therefore 
different arrangements need to be made 
in which the emphasis shifts from the 
group to the persons. There you get a 
new kind of life. There in the town 
situation you get the influence of Chris- 
tian teaching and also of British or 
French law, operating on marriage and 
inheritance. There is also a shift in family 
responsibility and relationships. Accord- 
ing to the old custom, a member of a 
family may claim food and shelter and 
even clothing from another member. In 
a tribal situation, where all are working 
on a farm as one big family, this may 
not be a heavy burden on anyone. In a 
new wage-earning system, where one man 
does well and becomes a clerk or an 
accountant or a railway man or a motor- 
lorry driver, and goes to live in the town, 
this can be a heavy burden on him be- 
cause other relations going to the town 
to look for work expect not only to stay 
with him but also to be fed by him. 

In that situation you painfully feel the 
ties of kinship; and either because the 
people in the town are too poor or be- 
cause of their European influenced at- 
titudes, you begin to see what is referred 
to as the breakdown of kinship. On the 
basis of entirely different standards of 
value, you will be told that the old system 
is not good, for it presents differentiation 
in standards of living and consequently. 
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it brings down the man who is trying to 
raise his standards; or it prevents the 
accumulation of capital and therefore it 
is altogether wrong. This is a judgment 
based on a certain standard of values. 

Once I saw a man who was digging 
a grave by the roadside, where a relative 
who had died hundreds of miles away was 
to be brought back at an especially high 
cost to be buried. I asked him why he 
was doing that. His reply was, “Blood 
is more than money.” That, too, is a 
judgment of values; so that, in spite of 
the effect of all this industrialization, 
family ties and family ideals are still hold- 
ing their own, and they constitute a part 
of the contemporary situation. You can 
see that there are situations involving 
conflict, a conflict of values and ideas, 
and though attention may be concentrated 
on politics, the real ground of suspicion 
and distrust often lies elsewhere. 


The Challenge before Us 


I would like to end by pointing out 
just two things. First, the threat of 
industrialization is to break the self-suf- 
ficiency of African tribes, and this is its 
most important result. But we must mark 
that the self-sufficiency of African tribes 
is built on the basis of a low standard of 
living, and that to raise the standards of 
living requires interdependence. This is 
in fact what industrialization does. It 
breaks self-sufficiency and makes for in- 
terdependence between the town and 
communities outside, between Africa and 
Europe. If men have to eat bread, and if 
wheat is coming in from outside, they 
have already been made a part of a larger 
economic system. For areas that are inter- 
dependent and multi-racial,-this is im- 
portant. 


To relate this to the problem of South 
Africa, the issue of economic interde- 
pendence puts apartheid in a new light. 
One of the best studies I know of this 
situation was done by Dr. de Kewit, who 
has pointed out that the growing shortage 
of labor in the Union of South Africa 
has, within it, the difficulty to enforce 
apartheid, and secondly that in South 
Africa the physical or geographical apart- 
heid is impossible. There are more millions 
of people living outside the native re- 
serves than there are within them. Geo- 
graphical apartheid might possibly prove 
feasible, if the resources in the reserves 
were able to maintain the native popula- 
tion, but they are not. The fact is that 
the native populations are even more 
dependent upon industrial activities of 
the large towns than the whites them- 
selves. In this situation we see how un- 
realistic apartheid is. 


Dr. de Kewit said something which, 
I think, is rather alarming. “In the 
decision to impose severe measures of 
segregation upon natives and colored folk 
and Indians alike, there is a quality 
which arrests one’s attention. It is more 
than consistency. It is the quality almost 
of integrity, of total belief in the right 
of white civilization to maintain itself 
at the expense of everybody else, of 
complete faith that apartheid is a goal 
to be courageously sought, whatever the 
danger and sacrifice. It has the power of 
moral compulsion over the minds of men 
with breadth of racial pride, national 
zeal, religious fervor, and historic anger. 
Apartheid may commit South Africa to 
great international embarrassment, to 
frustration, even to disaster, yet its zealots 
are refreshingly and naively unMachia- 
vellian.” This I think gives the problem 
an alarming dimension because here we 
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are not dealing with facts or with logic 
or with personality, but with emotion 
and with faith. That constitutes one chal- 
lenge. 

My second point is this. When you 
look at industrialization from the point 
of view of human beings, you will find 
that African communities are able quick- 
ly to master the skills and techniques 
which are necessary for running ma- 
chines. The point where the problem lies 
is that there is a certain moral quality 
and a certain system of moral values 
necessary for running a society in which 
machines are operated. In my view, it 
is at that point that Africans are faced 
with their biggest difficulty. It requires, 
for example, a wider sympathy, a larger 
responsibility, to live in a town which 
is operating on the basis of partial knowl- 
edge of a person, instead of the total 
knowledge which is possible only in a 
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village community. It requires a certain 
integrity and a certain standard of 
honesty to operate a system of democracy, 
far more than the ability to operate a 
ballot box. So that the test in either case 
is not in mental ability, nor in technical 
abilities or skills, although people will 
write about the lack of engineers, tech- 
nicians, and so on. These can be made 
good much more quickly than a realiza- 
tion of the fact by the populace that an 
industrial society, in order to work ef- 
ficiently, requires not only efficient ma- 
chines but the acceptance by its citizens 
of certain standards of values and a cer- 
tain standard of integrity. In many of 
these African territories, the serious short- 
coming is at this point of learning and 
practicing the values so necessary for 
wider communities. There, I think, the 
church meets both its challenge and its 


opportunity. 








Eugene A. Nida 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


The Missionary Role 
in “Marriage Palavers” 


The Problem 


To what extent, if any, should 
a missionary enter into a marriage 
palaver in order to help a national 
Christian? The Senoufos of West 
Africa “farm” for a bride in addi- 
tion to giving a bride price. The 
men of the groom’s household begin 
farming for a girl (after arrange- 
ments are made with her household) 
when the girl is about five or six 
years of age. This farming is con- 
tinued for a certain number of days 
each year until the girl reaches 
“marriageable age” (fifteen to seven- 
teen years). When the time for the 
marriage arrives there are one or 
two special days of farming — one 
day if eighteen men are available, 
two days if only eight or nine are 
available. At this time a bride price 
is paid and the girl goes to live at 
the household of her husband. This 
is often in a different town. During 
a period of two or three weeks one 
of the men of the groom’s family 
goes to the elders of her household 
with a gift of kola nuts and seeks 
the bride’s hand in marriage. It is 
already understood that the marriage 
will definitely take place. 

This custom presents a problem 
for believers, for if a young man is 
converted and has had farming done 
for ten or eleven years for a wife 
who is not a believer, when the time 
for the marriage arrives he will 
enter into the arrangements made 


by the elders of his household and 
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marry the unbeliever. In some cases 
the elders will refuse him his wife 
because he has left the way of his 
“fathers.” If a young man refuses 
such a wife it is almost impossible 
for him to get another one. The 
ideal would be reciprocal farming 
among Christians but as yet there 
are very few Christians in this tribe 
and it is impossible. 

About two years ago a young 
Christian man took a Muslim wife for 
whom he had farmed in the custom- 
ary manner. The wife’s family soon 
began encouraging her to leave him 
for another man because of his Chris- 
tian profession. The Africans here 
are all French citizens and according 
to French law a wife must stay 
with her legal husband, that is, the 
one who farmed for her. In such a 
case, should the missionary step in 
and remind the elders of the French 
law or should he let the Christian 
work out his own problem rather 
than appear to be exercising the 
“white man’s supremacy”? If the 
missionary does not step in to re- 
mind the elders of the law in the 
matter, then they take the wife 
away and give her to another man 
and the years of farming are lost. 
The only thing a man can do then 
is steal a wife from another man or 
wait until a member of the family 
dies and he is given the wife of the 
deceased man. If a missionary enters 
too often into marriage palavers, he 
will then be sought out by unbe- 
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lievers as well as professing Chris- 
tians whenever a Senoufo feels he 
is being mistreated and wants a 
white man to represent him before 
the law. It is difficult for an African 
to have a case tried in a fair manner 
in a law court without the help of 
a white man because the French 
authorities usually do not know the 
trade or tribal language and the 
interpreter can be bribed. 


Ann Beardslee 
What Is our Role? 


There are several reasons why the mis- 
sionary’s help is sought in trying to re- 
solve social conflicts, and these reasons 
must figure largely in our anwers to the 
question of the missionary’s role. 

For one thing, a missionary almost 
inevitably becomes involved in social 
problems because he has introduced them. 
If it were not for the radical nature 
of the Christian message, such problems 
would not arise. People would not be 
changing their ideological loyalties, and 
therefore their social status would not 
be jeopardized and their traditional pat- 
terns of behavior would not be altered. 
When the missionary, by virtue of his 
very activity, creates problems, it is un- 
derstandable enough that both he and the 
people would feel some responsibility for 
resolving them, or at least for judging 
what seems to be the equity of the case. 

Even, however, where missionaries do 
not create problems by their preaching or 
by the behavior of their converts, people 
often like to come to the missionary to 
have their differences judged. Not in- 
frequently non-Christians will agree to 
seek out the missionary in order to have 
their case adjudicated, for the missionary 
usually acquires a reputation for honesty. 
He certainly is regarded as less corruptible 
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than the local judges and usually he is 
not surrounded by official interpreters 
who live off of bribes. 

The help of the white missionary is 
sometimes sought in presenting a case to 
the colonial judge, for the missionary 
usually has a measure of prestige which 
only the rare indigenous person enjoys. 
The missionary, therefore, becomes the 
“friend at court.” 

For these, and a host of other minor 
reasons, the missionary may soon become 
involved in a myriad of legal responsi- 
bilities for people, and almost impercep- 
tibly he will find his role being radically 
altered from what he may have first 
planned. That is to say, he went to the 
field as a prophet of a new faith, and 
he ends up as a judge of a new order. 
Rather than proclaim a new way of 
life, he acts as a kind of policeman to 
see that people keep in the’ straight and 
narrow path. Such a role seems almost 
impossible to escape when it is related to 
church discipline, for he is the one who 
feels called upon to keep the church 
“unblemished from the world,” and fur- 
thermore the indigenous pastors certainly 
do not want to assume the onus of 
excommunicating the faithful, when it is 
so much easier to pass the buck to the 
white outsider. 


The Missionary Judge 


However, this role of judge, whether 
within the church or outside of it, is 
not quite so socially innocent as it seems, 
for though it may all seem quite reason- 
able, from our “disinterested standpoint,” 
it certainly is not judged in this light 
by others. The reasons for this are, of 
course, not difficult to see, for the judg- 
ing of the people is the function of the 
chief and the elders. The medicine man 
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may be responsible for detecting witches, 
denouncing the violation of taboo, and 
arranging for an ordeal, but he does not 
judge civil suits, unless he wishes to vie 
with the chief and elders for political 
power. Likewise, the missionary as a kind 
of religious practitioner, must beware or 


he will find himself unwittingly a rival 
chief. 


It is because of this fundamental prob- 
lem involved in judging disputes that 
many missionaries have utterly refused 
to be embroiled in such difficulties. But 
this is not merely because of the practical 
results of making as many enemies as 
one ever makes friends — after all, for 
each one benefitted there must be at least 
one who is thoroughly alienated by any 
judicial verdict. Rather, missionaries have 
felt that they must keep out of such 
affairs because these activities are incon- 
sistent with their role as prophets. This 
position is not, however, easy to explain 
to one’s indigenous friends. One mission- 
ary, who had recently declared that he 
would hear absolutely no more marriage 
palavers, was immediately accosted by 
a man who declared, “But, Father, what 
will we do now?” His immediate reply 
was, “What did you do for the centuries 
before we missionaries came?” Of course, 
the people judged themselves by means 
of their own judicial systems, which 
though sometimes corrupt and often very 
different from our own, succeeded in 
resolving differences on the basis of a 
code of equity which was acceptable to 
the African value system. 


The missionary’s role must be essential- 
ly that of the conveyor of information. 
He is the new source of information 
about alternative patterns of behavior, 
and he must constantly explain these in 
terms of all their ramifications and com- 
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plications. To gloss over the difficulties 
is to deceive people cruelly, but to attempt 
to right wrongs by taking on the executive 
and judicial functions of the chief and 
the elders will be even more disastrous. 


To Whom Has the Gospel 
Been Preached? 


Perhaps the real problem posed by this 
question is more subtle than appears at 
first glance. Is it possible that the solution 
to this difficulty lies in the very presenta- 
tion of the Good News to this constit- 
uency? How does it happen that young 
men are principally involved in this 
problem? Has the mission sought prima- 
rily to reach young men rather than 
doing something for girls also? (It is 
quite true, for example, that almost 90 
per cent of all the money that has gone 
into the education of Africans in the 
past has been for the education of boys 
and young men.) Has the proclamation 
of the gospel been directed to the family 
as a whole, or has the approach had the 
effect of “de-family-izing” the young 
convert? Is the young man or the family 
in question willing to pay damages to 
the one who has already worked for 
some girl who has become a Christian? 
Have any of the older men — the judg- 
ing elders of the tribe — been consulted 
on this issue? What is their judgment 
on the equity of the case? Is it possible 
that there are no Christian elders in the 
tribe, no older men who understand the 
value system of the people and can 
interpret the way the people understand 
this relationship? What would be the 
attitude toward a Senoufo man marrying 
a girl from another tribe where there 
might be more Christian girls available? 


These questions may undoubtedly seem 
to be posing more problems, rather than 
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resolving the original one which has been 
described. However, we must face the 
facts that (1) solutions to such difficulties 
often rest on highly local circumstances 
and rarely if ever can one propose some 
“blanket solution” (if this were the case 
such solutions would have been found 
long ago) and (2) no solution is likely 
to be valid or have lasting value unless 
it is worked out in closest cooperation 
with the people themselves. 

It would seem, however, that in this 
type of face-to-face community, the only 
valid approach must be something along 
the line of McGavaran’s Bridges of God, 
where the message is communicated to 
the basic social unit, the family and the 
clan. Obviously, in this situation the 
whole matter of marriage is the problem 
of the family and clan, for it is not the 
bridegroom but the males of his house- 
hold who do the work. Now, what is 
going to be the relationship of this Chris- 
tian, who wants a bride, to the ongoing 
system? Will he be willing to work for 
a wife for his younger male relatives? 
Is one of the failures of the people to 
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recognize his right a suspicion that he 
has removed himself as a potential par- 
ticipator in the continuing system? Do the 
people think of him as so much under 
the tutelage of the missionary that he 
is lost to the cause of the clan or tribe? 
If this is so, then perhaps they have 
more justice in their position than may 
appear on the surface, for equity requires 
not only that he receive a wife for past 
work, but that he be one who can be 
counted on to share his responsibility in 
the future of this betrothal system. 
What we have said here is admittedly 
no pat answer to the question which has 
been raised, but it is an attempt to ex- 
plore somewhat more extensively some 
of the implications of the problem and 
to suggest that not only is there more 
in such difficulties than meets the eye 
but any solution must be reached in the 
closest of contact with the. people who 
are responsible for making such social 
decisions among the people. Appeals to 
the courts may help an individual client 
but this is not enough to establish a 
new basis of viable social responsibility. 








REVIEWS 


Reader in Comparative Religion, an 
Anthropological Approach, edited by 
William A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and 
Co., 1958. 

Reviewed by 
IRVINE DAVIS 


The religions of the world, according 
to a popular view shared by many Chris- 
tians, consist of a half dozen or so “high 
religions” (Christianity, Mohammedan- 
ism, Buddhism, etc.) plus the aboriginal 
tribal religions which survive in isolated 
areas of the globe and which are lumped 
together under the term “animism.” The 
attitude toward these “animistic” religions 
has too often been one of condemnation 
with no effort at understanding the vital 
role that they play in the society with 
which one may be dealing. 


While certainly not advocating the 
degree of extreme tolerance toward other 
religions which effectively quenches all 
missionary zeal, we do feel that all those 
interested in introducing Christ to mem- 
bers of another society should attempt 
to understand the religion or religions 
of that society. The type of courses in 
comparative religion ordinarily offered in 
Bible schools and seminaries, with their 
emphasis on the “high religions,” are 
often insufficient as a background for 
such an understanding. 





Mr. Irvine Davis is studying for the 
Ph.D. degree in anthropology at the 
University of New Mexico. He is a 
member of the Wycliffe Bible Trans- 
lators, studying the Keresan Pueblo 
language of New Mexico. 


Such courses ought to be supplemented 
by a knowledge of the contributions of 
anthropology in the field of comparative 
religion. With their special interest in 
the so-called primitive societies, anthro- 
pologists have collected a wealth of infor- 
mation on the aboriginal religions which 
not only survive in more or less pure 
form in many places, but which have 
left their imprint even where the “high 
religions” hold sway. We know of no 
better way to acquire a general orienta- 
tion in this field of knowledge than to 
study the volume now under review. 


The Reader in Comparative Religion 
is composed of eleven sections, each deal- 
ing with a different aspect of the subject 
and each containing a number of selec- 
tions from various authors as well as 
pertinent comments by the editors. Sec- 
tion I, “The Origin and Development of 
Religion,” deals with the speculations of 
a past generation of anthropologists. The 
reader may find the theories of Taylor 
and company stimulating, but he is not 
likely to find them satisfying or partic- 
ularly helpful in understanding religious 
phenomena. 

Section II, “The Function of Religion 
in Human Society,” reflects the thinking 
of a somewhat more recent school of 
anthropologists who have been concerned 
not so much with speculations concerning 
the origin of cultural phenomena as with 
the function of such phenomena in pres- 
ent-day societies. Sections III through 
IX contain descriptions of particular 
religious beliefs and practices observed in 
societies of many parts of the world. In 
these sections will be found selections 
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dealing with the ritual dances of the 
Zuni Indians of New Mexico, the con- 
cept of mana in Oceania, totemism in 
Australia, ancestor worship in Africa, 
shamanism in Siberia, and even certain 
“folk beliefs’ such as water-witching 
which are part of at least some segments 
of our own ‘culture. 

Section X, titled “Dynamics in Reli- 
gion,” deals with a subject of particular 
interest to missionaries as well as theorists 
in the field of religion. Here we find a 
discussion of the growth and develop- 
ment of various religious systems in the 
ancient Near East, a treatment of the 
changing aspects of the Jewish passover, 
Ralph Linton’s well-known analysis of 
nativistic movements, several papers deal- 
ing with the ghost dance and the peyote 
cult among American Indians, a paper 
on modern cults in Melanesia, an analysis 
by Melville Herskovits of African reli- 
gious beliefs in New World Catholicism, 
and finally, a consideration of the rela- 
tionship between ritual and social change 
in Java. Section XI, “Portraits of Re- 
ligious Systems,” contains descriptions of 
functioning religions in a number of so- 
cieties over the world. A series of bio- 
graphical sketches of the authors whose 
writings are included in the volume, an 
annotated list of monographs on non- 
Western religious systems, and a general 
bibliography complete the book. 

The editors have done an excellent job 
of bringing together in one volume the 
condensed results of three quarters of a 
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century of anthropological thought and 
research on the subject of religion, and 
anyone who takes the time to read the 
selections will be struck by the wide 
range of the subject matter. It is true 
that the Christian is likely to be left 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction. He may 
search in vain for anything relevant con- 
cerning the impact of the Christian gospel 
on aboriginal societies. But he cannot 
read this book and remain ignorant of 
the anthropologist’s approach to compar- 
ative religion, nor will he be likely to 
fall into the error of disdainfully clas- 
sifying all tribal religions as nothing more 
than “animism” and unworthy of serious 
consideration. He will be in a much 
better position to understand whatever 
aboriginal religion he may encounter and 
in understanding that religion he will 
become a more effective ambassador for 
Christ. 





Notes and News 


Introducing Animism, by Eugene A. 
Nida and William A. Smalley, has been 
published by Friendship Press. This 64- 
page booklet is part of the Living Re- 
ligions series of paperbound originals put 
out by Friendship. A review will be 
forthcoming in PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLO- 
cy, but in the meantime copies -may be 
obtained by ordering from PRACTICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY, Box 307, Tarrytown, 
New York. The price is $.90 postpaid. 








LETTERS 


Missionary Medicine 
in a Print Shop 


As printer for an assortment of evan- 
gelicals, it falls to my lot to audit many a 
resounding religious discussion due to the 
accidental convergence on my premises 
of two or more customers. Thus it was 
that a layman whom I shall call A.Y. 
and a missionary medical practitioner 
whom I shall call the Doctor, were stand- 
ing at the delivery end of a press when 
one of them began to scan parts of the 
editorial “Some Questions about Mission- 
ary Medicine,” PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLO- 
Gy, Vol. 6, No. 2 (March-April, 1959). 
Editor Wm. A. Smalley has opened a 
sore that needs exploring. The conversa- 
tion could be synthesized like this: 

“ “What does the typical mission med- 
ical program contribute to the extension 
of the church?” It was A.Y. reading 
from the sheet. “That’s what I would like 
to know. Treating the sick, along with 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, 
educating, housing, outhousing and enter- 
taining the prospective converts, as an 
anesthetic for spiritual. treatment, has 
dangerous side effects.” 

“But wait,” said the Doctor, “you are 
talking to someone who is a natural-born 
wielder of the scalpel, and when the Lord 
asked me, “What is that in thine hand?’ 
I looked down and there was a bottle 
of plasma.” 

‘Missionaries should adapt their divine 
endowments,” admitted A.Y., “even if 
one was once a gifted housebreaker. But 
this business of strapping the unsuspect- 
ing down within earshot of the gospel—” 

“While I am carving the tissue I carve 


the spoken word of Christ on the soul.” 

A.Y. pressed his point. “It’s the same 
reaction you get from ‘rice Christianity’ 
and the ‘soap-soup-salvation’ remedies. If 
casual open-air hearers will night after 
night, with little hope of gain, unanimous- 
ly signify by the uplifted hand almost 
anything the preacher tries to get them 
to signify in unfamiliar intonation, how 
much more will the written-home statistics 
be bloated when it comes to mission in- 
firmary in-patients with everything to 
gain?” 

“But we have a thriving, vital program. 
You can’t tell me it’s all in vain.” 

“Your hospital was conceived as a 
time-taking embryo of problems,” went 
on A.Y., “and it was born at great cost 
though homeland financiers were in at- 
tendance—” 

“At puberty it began witnessing—” 
the Doctor said defensively. 

“To a captive audience, like Smalley 
says here, and now in its old age it’s 
too much like just another hospital.” 

Fortunately, the Doctor is a forgiving 
man. He pantomimed a person who has 
just been dealt a stunning blow, and 
then pleaded, “Look, A.Y., even apart 
from the artificial-lure taint of medical 
missions, didn’t the Lord Himself and 
His followers have compassion on the 
sick?” 

It was a little before this remark that 
our circle was joined briefly by Brother 
Jack, a faith healer, who came for his 
form letters. In Mexico these days the 
miracle approach is decidedly loosed and 
let go. I felt uneasy considering the 
divergent convictions of the men whom 
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my roof had chanced to bring together, 
but Christian love won out, even though 
the several factions departed, of the same 
opinion still. Our Jack heard the discus- 
sion without comment until this challenge 
about the Lord’s compassion came. Then 
he laid hands on the shoulders of the 
two opponents and said, “Now you're 
getting off the Great Sidetrack and back 
on my Main Line. From Chihuahua to 
Yucatan we are being used of the Lord 
to bring sight to the blind, open deaf 
ears, raise the—” 

“You want us to convert our clinic 
into a healing arena,” interrupted the 
Doctor, “and trade in our bandages on 
blest handkerchiefs.” 

Jack was calm. “It only took just a 
shadow,” he said, “just a rough shadow 
of a simple man of faith. No multi-thou- 
sand-dollar edifice, no imposing skills or 
tools.” He flashed a gold-inlaid smile to 
assure us that there were no anathemic 
feelings, and was gone. 

“He is almost right about that railroad 
business,” A.Y. commented. “The main 
line is the Good News. If means-to-an-end 
medical missionism is the sidetrack, then 
the end-in-itself humanitarian gospel is 
positively a bridge out.” 

“But, my dear brother,” objected the 
Doctor, “are you saying that we have 
no social obligation? Isn’t it our duty to 
ease suffering?” 

Layman A.Y. shook his head. “How 
much serum, sweat and Lord’s money is 
it worth to bring a healthy baby into the 
overpopulated heathen world? No, our 
business is souls, not bodies. If it were 
our task to prescribe for social ills, then 
our treatment should be a preventive for 
overpopulation.” 

The Doctor chose not to hear this 
heresy. He still wanted to know whether 
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A.Y. was accusing him of throwing his 
life away. 

“Listen, Doc,” said the man, “Your 
career and your hospital can contribute 
to the plan of the ages. Even though you 
waste your time when you patch up and 
perpetuate the races, satisfying though 
the job may be, there is one class of 
people worthy of your effort — Chris- 
tian workers and their families. They are 
the ones whose lives count, and whose 
health and efficiency are all-important.” 

“Then you will leave the rest of the 
world to die?” 

“No.” 

“Well?” 

“TI will give them live and healthy 
souls.” 

The Doctor stirred this around in his 
mind. “It doesn’t sound too toxic. But 
we all dislike treatment that produces a 
stinging sensation.” 

“Maybe this is an advanced case,” A.Y. 
said. “Call in your board for a consulta- 


tion.” ALLAN FARSON 
Cuernavaca, Mexico 


Missionary Medicine 


The editorial “Some Questions about 
Missionary Medicine” (PA, Vol. 6, No. 
2 [Mar.-Apr. 1959]) was most thought- 
provoking, and should be brought to the 
attention of all medical missionaries. At 
this time my schedule is too crowded to 
adequately formulate on paper all my 
thoughts on the chain reaction started 
by your paper, but I did want to send 
this preliminary note to you. 

Briefly, my experience as a medical 
missionary in Ecuador has included work- 
ing with peoples similar to those with 
whom Dr. Dooley served. In our Epp 
Memorial Hospital in Shell Mera, serving 
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all of the eastern jungles of Ecuador, by 
necessity we have worked into the local 
culture. An example of this was the 
temporary measure during hospital con- 
struction of having the family of the 
patient bring the food to the patient, 
food cooked either by the relative or 
purchased in a local restaurant, “un- 
hygienic from our standards, but without 
the introduction of any parasites not 
already welcomed into the patient’s di- 
gestive system.” We saw it work so well 
that we dismissed the idea of having 
a hospital kitchen, other than a small 
special diet kitchen. 

We have also, I am sure, made many 
mistakes, which I trust may be rectified. 
One is criticizing the local midwifes and 
not giving them a course in our hospital 
to improve their work. 

Well, I could go on, but I did want 
to express my enthusiasm for the general 
drift of the article. In all fairness to 
completeness, I should add that I would 
take issue on some parts of the article. 

M. EveRETT FULLER 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


“Thus Saith the Lord” 


I have some frank comments to make 
on the editorial, “The Moral Implications 
of Social Structure,” which appeared in 
Vol. 6, No. 3 (May-June 1959) of 
PRACTICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The first time I read the editorial (to 
copyedit it) I got the impression that 
you talked all around Mr. Abrecht’s 
question without really answering it. 
When I read it again (in galley proof) 
I saw that my first impression was not 
altogether correct. But I wonder if others 
who would not read it twice might not 
carry off the first impression I had. 
Like Abrecht, I can heartily agree with 
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much that you say in your editorial. Yet 
there is a certain overtone which clashes 
against my spiritual convictions. There 
seems to be the supposition that moral 
values are only relative, that things which 
we recognize as wrong today in one cul- 
ture are not necessarily wrong in another 
culture or were not wrong in our culture 
at an earlier period. 


Mr. Abrecht took issue with your 
statement: “There is nothing intrinsically 
moral or right or wrong about social: 
structures as such.” Your present editorial 
is to defend that statement along with 
what followed it in your earlier editorial. 

I ask the question: Is there no unal- 
terable standard of moral values? Granted 
that in some cultures infanticide (let us 
say) is not looked upon as an evil but 
even perhaps as something good and 
desirable, while in other cultures it is 
considered a great evil, is there no stand- 
ard outside of cultures by which the act 
may be judged? I am sure that you will 
agree that there is such a standard. It 
is the will of a holy God, the will which 
he has revealed to us in his Word; so 
that all acts, practices, and attitudes, 
whether permitted by certain cultures or 
not, which are contrary to that will are 
sin, rebellion against divine authority. 


The Old Testament prophets had a 
“thus saith the Lord” to back up their 
denunciations of much that was admitted 
by the contemporary culture of their day. 
There ought to be something of their 
spirit in all the missionaries and bearers 
of the good news in our day. I do not 
mean, of course, that we must go about 
breathing fiery denunciations on every- 
thing around us, but there should be the 
conviction that we are bearers of a 
divine message to mankind in rebellion. 
I quite agree with Abrecht when he 








says: “All social structures stand under 
the judgment of God,” because all are 
towers of Babel which rebellious man is 
building, seeking by his own efforts to 
reach heaven, going about to establish 
his own righteousness and not submitting 
himself to the righteousness of God. In 
another place you say: “Christianity is 
always intrusive,” which is a thought 
along the same line. 

You use the institution of slavery as 
a sort of illustration. Here the cursory 
reader might feel justified in concluding 
that you consider slavery bad only in 
certain cultures. “St. Paul was certainly 
not bothered about it.... It was not one 
of the issues that Jesus made anything 
of.” That is the argument from silence. 
Jesus and Paul proclaimed liberty from 
a greater slavery than the physical. The 
particular type of slavery which became 
such a “burning issue” in our culture 
not too long ago was vehemently con- 
demned by Moses. “He that stealeth a 
man and selleth him... shall surely be 
put to death” (Ex. 21: 16). 

The mistake which missionaries and 
others have made and are making is to 
fail to distinguish between what are eter- 
nal verities, divinely given standards of 
right and wrong, and the appendages 
and products of our own culture. Too 
often “Thus saith the Lord” has been 
used to enforce changes which God never 
commanded. 
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“Thou shalt not steal” is an unchange- 
able expression of the divine will. Steal- 
ing can never be right. In some cultures 
it may be considered right to steal from 
certain people under certain conditions, 
but that does not make it a virtue. How- 
ever, in seeking to define what stealing 
is, we are being influenced by our cul- 
tures. We Americans would be greatly 
influenced by what the courts have ruled 
on the subject. I have been told that 
in certain parts of Central Africa, if a 
man walking along a path in the jungle 
saw something which someone had 
dropped and picked it up, he would 
be in grave danger of being accused of 
theft in a native court. In Mexico, on 
the other hand, if I leave something of 
mine lie on the sidewalk in front of 
the house and someone comes along and 
picks it up, it would not be considered 
stealing because it was “left in his path” 
(i.e. the person did not enter my gate 
to pick up something lying in the yard; 
he was walking along the street and 
found something lying there which ob- 
viously belonged to whoever might want 
it. If I had really wanted it, I would 
not have left it there). Obviously neither 
the Central African nor the Mexican 
criterion is the standard by which steal- 
ing is to be judged. The ultimate appeal 
must be to the Word of God itself. 

PAUL C. CLARKE 
Puebla, Mexico 
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